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PREFACE 


ee following pages are compiled, with 

the aid of the official despatches, from 
the rough diaries of two officers, who, 
belonging to different brigades of the force, 
were fortunate enough between them to 
witness the events described, with the ex- 
ception of that portion of Chapter XII. 
which deals with the operations under 
Major-General Elles, C.B. 

For many of the illustrations their thanks 
are due to Major Biddulph, 19th Bengal 
Lancers, Captain Hewett, Royal West 
Kent, and Lieutenant Dixon, 16th Lancers, 
who by their kind contributions have en- 
deavoured to lend an interest to a book 
which otherwise is merely a plain record 
of the part taken by the Malakand and 
Buner Field Forces in the recent Frontier 
Campaign. 
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CAUSES OF THE OUTBREAK 


qT the ordinary observer there was 

nothing in the aspect of the political 
horizon on the 26th of July 1897 that pre- 
saged the storm of fanaticism which in a 
few hours was to sweep down the Swat 
Valley and hurl itself against our garrisons 
at Malakand and Chakdara. But our 
political officers, with their fingers on the 
pulse of these turbulent tribesmen, had 
been aware, ever since the Chitral expedi- 
tion of 1895, of an under-current of fanatical 
agitation in the country north of the 
Peshawar district, but as mutual jealousies 
and intertribal dissensions had in no way 
been laid aside, there was nothing to indicate 


the near approach of a combined rising of 
IJ 
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the tribesmen against the supreme Govern- 
ment. 

In searching for the causes which led up 
to this outbreak, it is necessary to briefly 
review the history and condition of affairs in 
the country during the last half-century, 
when the celebrated Akhund, or Frontier 
Pope as he has been styled by several 
writers, first rose to note. To this man’s 
influence the extreme fanaticism of the 
Yuzafzai tribes of Swat, Buner, and the 
surrounding countries, may in a_ great 
measure be _ ascribed. But the Akhund, 
although spiritual leader in Swat, and there- 
fore the head of all religious and fanatical 
movements, was an astute and far-seeing 
man, who, with the exception of the Am- 
béla Campaign in 1863, prevented the 
tribes under his influence from embroiling 
themselves with the British Government. 
In that year, it will be remembered, a British 
force, on its way through the Ambéla Pass 
to chastise a colony of Wahabi fanatics, 


commonly known as the Hindustani fanatics, 
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living to the east of Buner,—found itself 
confronted by a strong force consisting of 
these same fanatics and most of the fighting 
strength of Buner. Owing to great pressure 
being brought to bear on him, the Akhund 
brought a contingent of tribesmen from 
Swat and the neighbouring districts to 
join this gathering. After very severe 
fighting, the tribesmen were defeated and 
a treaty was made between the British 
Government and the Swatis, in which the 
former undertook not to annex Swat, and 
the tribesmen to abstain from molesting our 
subjects or committing raids in British 
territory. With a few small exceptions, this 
treaty has been loyally adhered to by the 
Swatis for thirty-two years, and the Govern- 
ment has abstained from any interference 
in the country. 

In April 1895, however, it became 
necessary to despatch Sir Robert Low’s 
force through Lower Swat to save the hard- 
pressed garrison of Chitral, and the Govern- 
ment of India entered into negotiations 
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with the Swatis, explaining the object of 
the despatch of troops through their country, 
which was the shortest and most expeditious 
route to follow. A proclamation was sent 
to the tribesmen stating that, if they ab- 
stained from opposing our troops, their 
country would not be annexed or interfered 
with, and their property would be carefully 
protected from damage. 

This would not seem a very unreasonable 
request; but the presence in Swat of 
numerous fanatical Mullahs, who are every- 
where violently hostile to the British, and 
the fanatical character of the tribesmen 
themselves, imbued with their innate love 
of independence and suspicion of our 
motives, made the fulfilment of a peaceable 
march through the country impossible, and 
the opposition at the Malakand Pass and 
subsequent actions at the Swat and Panjkora 
rivers were the result. After Chitral had 
been relieved, Lord Rosebery’s Government 
came to the conclusion that the strategical 
importance of Chitral as a post of observa- 
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tion near the passes over the Hindu Kush 
range in the event of further progression by 
the Russians had been exaggerated, and 
orders were issued for the withdrawal of 
the troops to British territory. Before this 
was effected, however, there was a change 
of Government, which resulted in a reversal 
of this decision, Chitral being retained, with 
a road through Swat and the Khan of Dir's 
territory as a link with India: this road 
having been completed before the 2oth June 
1895, on which date the orders of the 
Liberal Government to evacuate Chitral 
reached Sir Robert Low. 

It does not come within the scope of this 
work to discuss the arguments for or against 
the retention of a distant post like Chitral, 
which can only be kept in communication 
with India by a road running through a belt 
of mountainous country, peopled by the 
most fanatical tribesmen on the Indian 
frontier. But as, for many reasons, Lord 
Salisbury’s Government decided to retain 
Chitral, it was incumbent on the Govern- 
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ment of India, especially as they had 
unanimously advised that course, to make 
the most suitable arrangements possible fer 
the maintenance of a road to connect it 
with British territory. 

At that time the only means of getting 
to Chitral lay by two routes from Rawal 
Pindi, both of them traversing high passes 
through a most bleak and mountainous 
country. Troops could either be sent from 
Rawal Pindi vza Srinagar and the Gilgit 
road, a total distance of 647 miles, to Chitral; 
or vza Abbottabad, Chilas and Gilgit, a 
distance of 481 miles. The route which 
was now decided on, while avoiding many 
of the difficulties of the former roads, was 
also far shorter, the distance from our border 
in the Peshawar District to Chitral being 
only 160 miles. In order to keep this 
road open for the passage of troops moving 
in relief, the Government purchased suffi- 
cient land to build our military posts on the 
Malakand Pass and to protect the bridge 


over the Swat river at Chakdara, and sub. 
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sidised the Khan of Dir to protect and keep 
open the road through his territory, which 
was soon largely used by traders. The 
Khan of Dir * was left to govern his territory 
after his own methods, without interference 
from us; and, with the exception of the 
personal influence of the political authorities 
to put an end to factional fights calculated 
to endanger the safety of the road, the 
tribesmen of Swat were left to administer 
the country through their own tribal council. 

Ever since 1895 and the opening of the 
Malakand cart-road there has been a great 
impetus to trade in Bajour, Dir and Swat, 
but the influence of a growing industry 
has not yet been sufficient to appreciably 
lessen the tribal jealousies which periodic- 
ally break out into open hostilities; and 
lately the Nawab of Dir, finding the in- 
fluence exerted over his own immediate 
subjects for disaffection by the fanatical 
party in Upper Swat on his border was 
rapidly becoming a serious matter, pro- 


* Lately made a Nawab. 
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ceeded to Upper Swat to assert his 
authority. This move of the Nawab was 
a severe check to the fanatical party, and 
their chances of raising trouble in Dir, 
on the Chitral road, which must have 
appeared somewhat promising a month 
previously, were dissipated. 

Their efforts, however, were successful in 
a quite unexpected quarter. The Mad 
Fakir, who had been discredited both in 
Buner and in Upper Swat, on his arrival at 
Thana, a village in Lower Swat, so worked 
on the passions of the people that when he 
proceeded down the valley they turned out 
en masse, carrying away the inhabitants of 
Aladand and other villages with them, and 
on the same evening commenced hostilities. 

This decided move was a signal for 
people from all parts where fanaticism had 
been preached to come down and join in 
the attack, and in the course of a few 
days representatives had arrived from all 
tribes north of the Peshawar district be- 


tween the Indus and Kunar rivers. There 
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appeared to be an entire absence of pre- 
meditation in the first attack on the Mala- 
kand, but there is little doubt that the 
news of the fighting in the Tochi Valley, 
on the top of the widespread fanatical dis- 
affection fostered by the Mullahs, had put 
the tribesmen on the alert for an oppor- 
tunity of which they were not slow to 
avail themselves. The rising in Swat was 
quickly followed by attacks on our posts 
on the Mohmand border, in the Khyber 
Pass, and all along the border of the Kohat 
district up to the Kurram Valley, and the 
unrest reached down to Beluchistan, where 
it was only suppressed by the prompt 
action of the local authorities in arresting 
the leading men. 

For so many tribes scattered over such 
a vast extent of country to rise almost 
simultaneously, and in most cases resign 
solid advantages in the shape of liberal 
subsidies given them by Government to 
ensure their good behaviour, shows the 


extraordinary enthusiasm aroused through- 
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out the country, far and wide, by the 
stories circulated after the looting of the 
North Camp. The Government property 
captured on that occasion supported the 
wild rumours, which spread with marvellous 
rapidity throughout the tribes, that the 
Malakand had been captured and our 
garrison massacred. 

Another belief that the tribesmen were 
firmly embued with, was that the Amir 
would support them, and there were many 
factors that lent colour to this supposition in 
the eyes of the people, among them being the 
titles which Abdur Rahman, in endeavouring 
to pose as the head of the Mohammedans of 
the East, had lately assumed, such as ‘“‘ King 
of Islam” and “Light of the Faith.” He 
had also published pamphlets on religion 
which were decidedly of a nature to foment 
trouble and disturbances among such a fana- 
tical race. One of these pamphlets, written 
some ten years ago, shortly after the Penjdeh 
incident, on the spiritual advantages of a 
‘‘Jehad” or crusade against the infidel, has 
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lately been widely circulated both in Afghan- 
istan and among the tribes on our frontier. 

This pamphlet, signed as it was by the 
Amir himself, was quite enough for the 
Mullahs to impress the people with the idea 
that he would help them, although there is 
little doubt that the Amir originally wrote it 
to clear himself of the imputation put upon 
him by the Mullahs of being himself an 
infidel ; and it expatiates on the advantages 
to a Mohammedan of waging war against 
infidels in general, and not against us in 
particular. 

The state of the feeling of the population 
both of India and Afghanistan for the last 
few years may be described as one of in- 
tense religious excitement and enthusiasm. 
In India both Hindus and Mohammedans 
have been affected by it, and it is to be 
regretted that the numerous band of semi- 
educated political malcontents have seized 
on it to redouble their tirades in the native 
papers against the Government, and repre- 
sent every action of the authorities as 
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directed against the interests and liberties, 
religious or otherwise, of the ignorant pop- 
ulation. Under an exceptionally pure and 
unselfish administration, it would appear 
strange that there should exist such a large 
body of disaffected individuals, and it is 
only when we remember that, before we 
became paramount in India the country was 
split up into numerous states, which for the 
most part disappeared as we advanced, and 
as the map of India (as Ranjit Singh de- 
scribed it) became red, that it will appear 
natural that some of the descendants of the 
rulers of these submerged states should bear 
us ill-will. A notable instance of this was 
shown during the Mutiny by the Nana Sahib, 
a descendant of the Peshwa of Poona; and 
other instances could be given, but they only 
account for a very small part of the discon- 
tented class. The remainder consist partly 
of a noisy body of men who have been 
imperfectly educated in the Government 
institutions, and who have failed to obtain 


service under Government, and partly of 
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religious enthusiasts and members of the 
many religious and secret societies, whose 
discontent finds an opening through the 
native Press, which, since the repeal of 
Lord Lytton’s Press Act, has been allowed 
absolute freedom. 

Among the many factors in India which 
tend to sedition and intrigue, education,—in 
bringing the priesthood of the country into 
Opposition to a progress which usurps its 
privileges,—may be said to play at least a 
minor part. Both Brahmins and Mullahs 
recognise that secular education in Govern- 
ment and Missionary Schools is tending to 
break down old superstitions and to produce 
a generation of free thinkers, who will no 
longer be content to remain under the yoke 
of the priests. 

Moreover, education, which has advanced 
with giant strides of late years, has, with the 
learning to read and write, caused a corre- 
sponding amount of interest to be taken in 
the affairs of the world, and the news of the 
success of the Turks over the Greeks in the 
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late war has undoubtedly had its effect on 
Mohammedan feeling among the populace 
in India. The unemployed loafer, who 
twenty years ago might have listened to 
the seditious preaching of a stump orator, 
now hears the latest news from Thessaly 
or the Soudan being read out from the 
papers, framed with the embellishments of 
a disloyal editor. Any success of the 
Turks or Arabs is hailed as a success of 
the Faith, and there has been a general 
idea in India lately that England, instead 
of being a firm ally of the Turks, as she 
undoubtedly was in the Crimean war, has 
joined the other Christian Powers in their 
desire to crush Turkey and deprive her of 
her conquests in Greece. 

From the disloyal newspapers of Indian 
cities and their readers to the hills of the 
North-West Frontier is no far cry. News 
travels with marvellous rapidity in India, 
and with so many malcontents ready to stir 
up and foment trouble against the British 
Government, and the whole of the Afghan 
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tribes on our border seething with fanati- 
cism, it is not surprising that the rising 
tide should find an outlet at our weakest 
point; where the people, ignorant and 
priest-ridden to an amazing degree, are, 
through the medium of their Mullahs, an 
ever-ready instrument to the hand of in- 


trigue and sedition. 


CHAPTER II 


THE MALAKAND—THE MAD MULLAH—NEWS 
OF A GATHERING IN THE SWAT VALLEY 
—ATTACK UP THE BUDDHIST ROAD— 
COLONEL MEIKLEJOHN’S SORTIE—A _ V.C. 


N the year 1895, in accordance with the 

policy to be pursued in keeping open 
the road between India and Chitral, a 
strong post was established on the Mala- 
kand Pass. At the time of the outbreak 
of the fanatical rising which led to the 
events which it is proposed to describe in 
this volume, the pass was held by a 
brigade consisting of three regiments of 
native infantry, a battery of mountain 
artillery, a squadron of native cavalry, and 
a company of sappers and miners; the 
entire force being under the command of 


Colonel Meiklejohn, C.B., C.M.G., 
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The Malakand is some thirty-two miles 
from Mardan, with which place it is con- 
nected by a metalled road _ constructed 
after the campaign of 1895. This road 
runs down through part of the Lower 
Swat Valley, crossing the Swat river at 
Chakdara, where a fort had been con- 
structed for the defence of the bridge. 
The position occupied by the Malakand 
garrison was a somewhat extended one: 
the north camp on the left of the position 
being nearly three-quarters of a mile from 
the Crater Camp in the centre. A strong 
fort, some nine hundred feet above the 
Crater Camp, effectually holds the pass. 

During the eighteen months that had 
elapsed since the occupation of the pass by 
our troops, life at the Malakand had flowed 
in the ordinary channels of a frontier post ; 
leave was given to officers who could be 
spared from their duties, and the remainder 
of the garrison occupied their leisure hours 
with polo and other amusements. The 
26th of July opened with no more eventful 
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occurrences in prospect than the ordinary 
routine of the preceding months; it was 
little suspected that the apparent calm was 
to be so soon and so rudely disturbed. It 
is true that those whose business it was to 
watch the inner workings of the surround- 
ing tribes had been conscious of elements 
of unrest. Reports had been received by 
Major Deane, the Political Officer of the 
station, that a fanatical Mullah had estab- 
lished himself in Upper Swat, and had 
gradually been gaining some influence over 
the inhabitants of the valley. This Fakir, 
who is now commonly known as the “ Mad 
Mullah,” originally came from Buner, and 
had planted his standard at Landakai. His 
success in attracting a following at first 
appeared doubtful, but on the 26th matters 
suddenly assumed a more alarming and dis- 
quieting aspect. The information received 
by the Political Officer was to the effect 
that the Mullah was advancing through 
Swat with an apparently increasing follow- 
ing. He was giving out that he had been 





A FAKIR 
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inspired to preach a “ Jehad” or Holy War 
against the unbelievers, and the derision 
with which he was at first received by the 
people was changed to awe and admiration 
when they saw him boldly pushing forward 
with his meagre retinue against a powerful 
enemy. With great shrewdness, he affected 
to be independent of all earthly assistance, 
and declared that he placed his sole reliance 
in the Heavenly Host, who were fighting 
on his side. 

The boldness of his advance soon fired 
the latent fanaticism of the people, and by 
the time he reached Thana, the principal 
village of Lower Swat, the wave of 
religious enthusiasm swept all before it. 
Young men and old women, and even 
children, flocked to the standard of the 
leader under whose direction they were to 
be conducted to victory, to gain rich loot 
in this world or attain Paradise in the 
next. On the receipt of the news of 
the advance, Colonel Meiklejohn at once 


summoned the guides, cavalry and in- 
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fantry from Mardan to reinforce the 
brigade, and all precautions were taken 
to repel the impending attack. The officers 
commanding the various corps were warned, 
and all necessary dispositions were in pro- 
gress, when at 7 p.M. further news was 
received that the Fakir and his army had 
already arrived at Aladand. It was then 
considered advisable that a force should be 
detached to seize and hold the Amandara 
defile—a low ‘“‘kotal” or pass commanding 
the road to Chakdara, about five miles 
from the Malakand. Orders were accord- 
ingly issued for a small column to start at 
midnight to effect this purpose, under the 
command of Colonel M‘Rae, 45th Sikhs, 
while it was Colonel Meiklejohn’s intention 
to move out at daybreak with the remainder 
of his brigade to disperse the enemy. The 
astonishing rapidity, however, of the move- 
ments of the tribesmen, and the astound- 
ing manner in which their numbers grew, 
rendered these intended movements im- 
possible. 
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At 9.45 a telegram was received from 
Chakdara, to the effect that the tribesmen 
were moving in large bodies down the 
valley, evidently with the intention of at- 
tacking the Malakand. Almost immediately 
after its receipt, the wire was cut; at IO P.M. 
a Jemadar (or non-commissioned officer) 
of the Local Levies came in with the news 
that the Fakir had reached Khar, a village 
only three miles distant from the Malakand, 
and that the hills to the east were at that 
moment swarming with men of his follow- 
ing. So swiftly had the course of events 
run that there was but little time to turn 
out and repel the attack. The “alarm” 
was at once sounded. The troops hastened 
to their posts, and they had hardly occupied 
these before the first shots rang out which 
heralded the onslaught, which continued 
night and day, with but slight intermission, 
for the next five days. 

The first attack of the enemy came from 
the direction of the Buddhist road, which 


was discovered by our troops in 1895, at 
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the storming of the Malakand. This road 
is on the right flank of the camp, and, where 
it reaches the top of the pass, runs through 
a narrow gorge. On the alarm sounding, 
Colonel M‘Rae despatched Major Taylor, 
with a party of Sikhs, to secure this gorge, 
following himself, almost immediately after- 
wards, with a few reinforcements. Seizing 
their accoutrements, the Sikhs dashed up, to 
find themselves only just in time, for had 
the enemy penetrated the gorge, it is doubt- 
ful if our men could have withstood the 
onslaught of the hordes of tribesmen that 
would have poured on to our lines. As it 
was, the fire of our men was sufficient to 
check them temporarily; but the enemy 
soon scaled the rocks on either side of the 
gorge, and rolled down enormous masses of 
stone, while some poured in a hot fire at 
close quarters which rendered our position 
untenable. 

The remainder of the 45th Sikhs now 
arrived, and, taking up a position some fifty 
yards in rear, Colonel M‘Rae retired on 
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them, and held this position all night, in 
spite of the great odds with which he had 
to contend. Before this move took place, 
several of the small handful of men who 
held the gorge had been killed and wounded, 
among the latter being Major Taylor, who, 
shot through the body, died almost immedi- 
ately. Had it not been for the prompt action 
of Colonel M‘Rae and the gallant behaviour 
of his little band, the upper portion of the 
camp would have certainly been rushed, 
and would probably have resulted in the 
massacre of all outside the fort. The 
advance of the enemy in this direction 
was now effectually checked, as none of 
them could brave the deadly fire of the 
Sikhs, who from time to time raised the 
old Sikh war-cry, whereby to intimidate 
the enemy and make them believe our 
men to be in greater force than they 
really were. 

In the meantime, a large body of the 
tribesmen had advanced up the road from 
Khar and attacked the Crater Camp, in 
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which were No. 5 Company Madras Sappers 
and Miners and the Field Engineer Park. 
A hand-to-hand conflict took place, in 
which the overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy soon overpowered our piquets and 
overran the native bazaar within our lines, 
where they killed all who were unable to 
escape and obtained a certain amount of 
loot. Some of the enemy penetrated into the 
Commissariat godown, killing the Commis- 
sariat officer, Honorary- Lieutenant Manley, 
who, with Sergeant Harrington, occupied 
a small mud hut in the centre of the en- 
closure. Sergeant Harrington had a mar- 
vellous escape from being killed as well as 
his companion; for the enemy, on enter- 
ing the hut, cut down Manley, who tried 
to oppose them at the door, and then com- 
menced feeling round the room in the dark 
for his companion, who heard one of them 
remark, ‘‘There ought to be two of them 
in here.” Sergeant Harrington, being un- 
armed, stood perfectly still, and owing to 
the darkness and their eagerness to loot 
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the remainder of the bazaar, the enemy 
failed to find him and left the hut. 
Events had now taken a very serious 
turn. The Crater Camp was surrounded 
by tribesmen, who, under cover of the tents 
and bazaar huts, were able to creep up and 
charge our defences, which were manned by 
the Sappers and 24th Punjab Infantry, at 
close quarters. Within the Sappers’ en- 
closure Colonel Meiklejohn and _ his staff 
stood with a company of the 24th, under 
Lieutenant Climo, ready to reinforce any 
part of our line of defence that should be 
hard pressed; while a place more or less 
sheltered from the enemy’s fire was now 
marked out for our wounded, who, by this 
time, were fairly numerous. Among the 
officers, Major Herbert was the first to 
be laid out in this spot, having been 
shot through the leg, the bullet first 
passing through Colonel Meiklejohn’s gaiter. 
Colonel Lamb, while stooping to lift Herbert 
up, received a dangerous wound through the 
thigh, from which he eventually succumbed ; 
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and Lieutenant Watling of the Sappers was 
shortly afterwards brought in wounded from 
the quarter-guard, which he reported had 
been rushed and captured by the enemy. 
On receipt of this bad news a party 
was hastily collected together, and, led by 
Colonel Meiklejohn in person, an attempt 
was made to retake the post. About 
thirty yards from the quarter-guard, how- 
ever, a number of the enemy were found 
holding a cook-house, and in the hand- 
to-hand struggle which ensued Colonel 
Meiklejohn’s small party was forced back 
some ten yards, where a stand was made 
until reinforcements could be obtained. In 
this melée several casualties occurred; 
Colonel Meiklejohn received a sword-cut 
on the neck, which, fortunately for him, 
had in the confusion of the struggle been 
delivered with the back of the sword, and 
resulted in nothing worse than a bruise; 
while Captain Holland was shot through 
the back, the bullet entering and coming 
out on one side of the spine, and then 
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doing likewise on the other side, making 
four holes in its course. He was carried 
back to the enclosure by Climo, who after- 
wards returned with ten or twelve men to 
Colonel Meiklejohn’s assistance. Thus re- 
inforced, the party were able to reach the 
quarter-guard, the enemy being driven out 
at the point of the bayonet. 

All that night our garrison were employed 
in repelling the tribesmen who tried hard 
to force an entrance, and the sounds of 
distant firing and the glare of star shell in 
the direction of the North Camp plainly 
showed that an attack was also going on 
there. Shortly before dawn the sounds of 
drums and serenais, which latter instrument 
is something similar to the bagpipes, were 
heard on the road leading from the valley, 
which showed that the enemy were being 
reinforced by fresh bodies of men. It was 
therefore decided to obtain reinforcements 
from the fort, as the men holding the 
Crater Camp had been fighting all night, 
and were still hard pressed. 
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Lieutenant Rawlins, 24th Punjab Infantry, 
was accordingly sent off with three sepoys 
to bring back some further troops. With 
so many of the enemy about, it was by no 
means a pleasant journey, and ex route a 
Ghazi, who had crawled along unperceived 
in the darkness, jumped up close to him 
and tried to cut him down, but the prompt 
discharge of a couple of revolver bullets 
anticipated his intentions, and Rawlins ac- 
complished his mission without further 
adventures. 

It would be strange indeed if, with so 
much hard fighting, instances of individual 
pluck and heroism should not occasionally 
arise; and on this night, among the many 
deeds of which both British and Native 
might well be proud, was one which was 
shortly afterwards rewarded by a_ well- 
earned Victoria Cross. 

A company of the 24th Punjab Infantry, 
who had been ordered to clear the ground 
up to the bazaar wall, had shortly afterwards 


been withdrawn into the inner enclosure. 
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Owing to the darkness and the confusion 
of the engagement, a havildar* of the 
company was left behind, badly wounded, 
his absence not being noticed for about 
two hours, until, a lull in the firing 
occurring, his cries for help could be heard. 
Lieutenant Costello of this regiment at 
once made a dash to the wounded man’s 
assistance, followed by two of his sepoys, 
and in spite of the ground being at that 
time overrun by the enemy, and moreover 
swept by our own fire, succeeded in bringing 
him in safely. It was only owing to the 
darkness that this small party were able 
to carry out their desperate venture. 


* Corresponds to ‘‘ sergeant.” 


CHAPTER III 


ARRIVAL OF THE GUIDES——EVACUATION OF 
NORTH CAMP—SEVERE FIGHTING IN THE 
CRATER CAMP—SYED AHMED SHAH—THE 
MULLAH WOUNDED——-HIS REPUTED MIR- 
ACLES —— ARRIVAL OF COLONEL REID'S 
COLUMN 


Tee next morning news was received 

from the North Camp. It appeared 
that they had been attacked by small parties 
only of the enemy, who had kept up a de- 
sultory fire all night without inflicting much 
damage, the tribesmen having evidently 
concentrated their efforts on the attack of 
the South Malakand and Crater Camp, 
although the North Camp, in its isolated 
position, offered a more tempting objec- 
tive. 


As soon as there was sufficient light, and 
40 
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the bazaar had been cleared of the enemy, 
most of whom, it was found, had already 
decamped after having first massacred the 
bunniahs and native shopkeepers, Colonel 
Meiklejohn determined to push out in pur- 
suit of the enemy. A column, composed of 
two battalions of infantry, a couple of guns, 
and a squadron of cavalry was accordingly 
ordered to proceed towards the Amandara 
Pass. These troops had gone but a very 
short distance up the valley before a large 
gathering of the enemy was seen advanc- 
ing up the road. Major Gibbs, in command 
of the column, was at once ordered to 
return, and, as it was evident that the 
North Camp could no longer be safely held, 
all the tents and stores were ordered up 
with the troops, who were directed to con- 
centrate in the Crater Camp. Many of the 
tents at the North Camp were too heavy 
for mule transport, and, as no camels were 
available and time was short, the tents had 
unfortunately to be abandoned, much to the 
delight of the enemy, who, swarming round 
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the retiring force, at once carried off as 
many of the tents and as much of the 
baggage as possible, burning the remainder 
the same evening. 

All that day large bodies of the tribesmen, 
with gaily-coloured standards, could be seen 
in all directions advancing over the hills to 
reinforce their comrades, who, by this time, 
occupied the heights, with their steep crags 
and peaks, which surround the Malakand, 
taking care, so long as daylight lasted, to 
keep out of range of our mountain guns, 
and it was evident that the attack on 
the previous night would be repeated in 
greater force on the coming one. The 
outbreak had now resolved itself into a 
combined rising of most of the neighbour- 
ing country. 

The retirement from the North Camp to 
the Crater was completed in perfect order, 
under cover of the fire of the 24th Punjab 
Infantry and Guides Cavalry, the latter 
regiment having arrived from Mardan just 
in time to take part in these operations, and 
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the last of the troops reached the Crater 
Camp shortly before dark. 

The enemy had already commenced 
operations. One of our piquets had been 
rushed and overpowered by a large body 
of tribesmen, who held the post until 
Climo, with a couple of companies behind 
him, turned them out at the point of the 
bayonet, killing nine of them and captur- 
ing a standard. Meanwhile the Guides 
Infantry had arrived: a welcome addition 
to the garrison. They had received their 
orders while the officers were at mess 
the evening before, and, leaving Mardan 
at 1.45 A.M., arrived at the Malakand at 
5.45 P.M., thus covering a distance of thirty- 
two miles in sixteen hours. 

The conditions under which this march 
was made were most trying. The road 
from Mardan is for the greater part 
entirely destitute of shade or water, and 
the last seven miles, being a steady climb 
to a height of some 2000 feet above the 
plain, made it most exhausting to the 
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troops, who were marching at the hottest 
period of an Indian summer. 

In spite of their fatigue, the men arrived 
fit and full of keenness for a fight, a desire 
that was soon to be fully satisfied; for rest 
or sleep was a luxury which the garrison 
were unable to experience for some time 
to come. The enemy began their attack at 
8 P.M., commencing with a vigorous assault 
on a small “serai” or fortified enclosure, 
at the N.E. corner of the Crater Camp. 

This was held by twenty-five men of the 
31st Punjab Infantry under a native officer, 
Subadar Syed Ahmed Shah. He and his 
small garrison made a most gallant and 
obstinate defence, and it was only when the 
tribesmen had succeeded in cutting their 
way through the wall, and setting fire to 
the door, that they were forced to evacuate 
it; which they accomplished by means of a 
ladder, with which they let themselves down 
over the wall on the side nearest to camp, 
to which they retired, fighting every yard 
of the way, hampered with their wounded, 
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all of whom they succeeded in bringing in. 
Out of this gallant little band of one native 
officer and twenty-five men, nine were 
killed and ten wounded, including the native 
officer. 

Some severe fighting meanwhile took 
place on the right flank, which was held 
by piquets of the 45th Sikhs and Guides 
Infantry. One piquet, consisting of twenty- 
five men from each of these regiments, 
was so hard pressed that at one time the 
enemy succeeded in effecting an entrance, 
to be turned out again shortly afterwards 
at the point of the bayonet. Of this piquet 
alone four men were killed and seventeen 
wounded. 

Much the same sort of fighting took 
place on the left flank, where, during a 
sharp brush with the enemy, Costello re- 
ceived a severe wound, a bullet penetrating 
his back and coming out through the right 
arm; despite this he continued to do duty. 

It was a veritable pandemonium that 
would seem to have been let loose around 
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us. Bands of Ghazis, worked up by their 
religious enthusiasm into a frenzy of fanati- 
cal excitement, would charge our breast- 
works again and again, leaving their dead 
in scores after each repulse, while those 
of their comrades who were unarmed would 
encourage their efforts by shouting with 
much beating of tom-toms and other musical 
instruments. Amidst the discordant din 
which raged around, we could even dis- 
tinguish bugle-calls, evidently sounded by 
some soz-disant bugler of our native army. 
As he suddenly collapsed in the middle 
of the ‘officers’ mess call,” we concluded 
that a bullet had brought him to an un- 
timely end. 

At daybreak a counter-attack was made 
which effectually cleared the nearer heights 
to the west of our position, the enemy 
being followed up in their retreat by a 
company of the 24th, under Climo, who 
inflicted great loss on them. This taught 
the tribesmen a lesson, causing them in 
future to retire before dawn to the shelter 
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of the neighbouring hills. A desultory fire 
was kept up all day from the tribesmen 
on our troops who were busy strengthening 
our defences and demolishing the bazaar 
and serai, which it was now determined 
to abandon. Trees were cut down to 
strengthen the abattis, and a wire entangle- 
ment and other obstacles were placed 
around the Crater Camp. 

No rest was to be allowed to the hard- 
worked garrison, as towards evening the 
enemy could be seen swarming down the 
hills to the attack, while the white, dusty 
road leading up from the Swat Valley was 
completely hidden by the dark, sombre-clad 
figures of the Bunerwals, who, attracted by 
the wild rumours of a successful raid having 
taken place on the North Camp, had now 
arrived to partake in the capture and loot 
of the Malakand. 

The assault commenced as soon as dark- 
ness set in, and the whole night was passed 
in hard fighting, the brunt of it falling on 
the 31st Punjab Infantry. This regiment 
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had two officers wounded, Lieutenants 
Ford and Swinley, the former of whom 
would undoubtedly have bled to death had 
it not been for Surgeon-Lieutenant Hugo, 
who held the severed arteries together for 
several hours, thus saving his life. 

The Guides Cavalry also nearly lost an 
officer on this occasion—Lieutenant Maclean 
(who was afterwards killed at Landakai), 
who had been sent to help the 31st Punjab 
Infantry owing to their paucity of British 
officers; he was wounded by a man who 
had crept up under the breastwork and 
discharged a pistol at him from a distance 
of about two yards. The bullet entered 
Maclean’s face and came out under his 
ear: a truly wonderful escape. 

Towards morning the attack died away 
and the enemy again retired into the hills, 
pursuing the same tactics as on the previous 
day. Some portions of the serai which 
had been left intact were now mined by 
the Sappers, the intention being to blow 
them up at night should the enemy occupy 
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them. These mines were so constructed 
that they could be fired by a friction tube 
connected with the camp by a long wire. 

During the attack which ensued that 
night these mines proved the greatest 
success, for, the enemy having collected in 
the serai preparatory to making an assault 
on our lines, Lieutenant Robertson, R.E., 
who had laid the mines, seized on the 
opportunity and exploded one. The deafen- 
ing roar of the explosion and the noise 
made by the falling rocks was succeeded 
by an ominous silence: not a sound could 
be heard from the enemy, and there is little 
doubt that they received a considerable 
shock, if nothing worse. 

The attack ceased at about 3 a.M., and 
daylight showed us the enemy carrying off 
their dead and wounded. During all this 
fighting, a good deal of it hand-to-hand, 
our forces had necessarily suffered con- 
siderable loss. The number of the officers 
was being reduced day by day, some of 


the regiments being particularly unfortunate 
D 
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in this respect. The 24th Punjab Infantry 
was now commanded by Lieutenant Climo, 
having already had three officers placed 
hors de combat. During the last assault 
by the enemy, Costello had been severely 
wounded for the second time, and Lieu- 
tenant Wynter, R.A., had been shot in 
the ankle. 

Four days had now gone by since the 
first attack—four days and nights of almost 
continuous fighting, and the garrison were 
worn out with fatigue; while the enemy, 
still daily increasing in spite of their heavy 
losses, were firmly convinced that they 
would eventually take the Malakand. Dur- 
ing the previous night they had attempted 
to make terms with the Afridi company of 
the 24th Punjab Infantry, proposing that 
they should come over to their side with 
their rifles and ammunition, and in return 
be given a share of the loot when the 
position fell into their hands. Our Afridis 
sent a well-directed volley by way of reply, 
and further negotiations ceased. 
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This day, the 3oth, was so far the 
quietest the garrison had experienced. The 
enemy were doubtless fully occupied in 
burying their dead, for their losses on the 
previous night had probably exceeded any 
that they had hitherto undergone. It was 
reported that the ‘Mad Fakir,” who had 
personally led the attack, had been severely 
wounded, while another influential Mullah, 
who was his chief support, had been killed. 
Their Mullah being wounded evidently had 
a disheartening effect on the tribesmen, for, 
although they attacked as usual, their 
assault was delivered with far less vigour 
than on the previous night. It was stated 
that before going into battle the Mullah 
had given out that he would turn our 
bullets into water, thus by divine inter- 
position rendering them harmless; and the 
extraordinary credulity and ignorance of the 
people is well exemplified in their implicit 
belief in his assertions. 

Amongst the many miracles with which 


he was credited was one which bears a 
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close resemblance to a well-known Biblical 
instance. Every man of his following 
brought him daily a handful of rice, as is 
the custom when visiting a holy man. Of 
this, the Mullah, with considerable acumen, 
took advantage, stating that he would feed 
his followers, who numbered several thou- 
sands, out of the contents of a small jar 
which he kept outside his abode, and it 
apparently never occurred to the people 
that they were but receiving back their 
own offerings. 

Much to our discomfort, a severe dust- 
storm broke over our camp in the middle 
of the night; this was followed by thunder 
and torrents of rain, and, at the height of 
the storm, the enemy tried to rush the 45th 
Sikhs’ piquets, being repulsed, however, 
with great loss. We had now to remain 
in our wet clothes until day broke and the 
enemy had withdrawn. 

The next day Colonel Reid’s column, 
consisting of the 35th Sikhs and 38th 
Dogras, arrived, after a fearful march. On 
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receipt of the news of the attack on the 
Malakand, Colonel Reid, who was then at 
Rawal Pindi, had been ordered with these 
two regiments to march at once to the 
relief. He arrived at Dargai with the 38th 
Dogras on the evening of the 2oth, the 
men being terribly knocked up with the 
heat, which, even at night, was so oppres- 
sive that sleep was practically impossible. 
The crowded serai at Dargai presented a 
curious spectacle at dawn; camels, cavalry 
horses, mules and bullocks mixed up with 
bales of compressed forage and every 
variety of commissariat stores. The 35th 
Sikhs marched into Dargai early on the 
30th, many of them so overcome by the 
heat that they succumbed immediately after 
their arrival. There was no ice, and the 
only water available was lukewarm, and 
these stalwart Sikhs, nineteen of whom 
died, lay scattered about in every stage 
of heat apoplexy. 


CHAPTER IV 


FORMATION OF MALAKAND FIELD FORCE—-AN 
UNSUCCESSFUL SORTIE—-ARRIVAL OF SIR 
BINDON BLOOD——-RELIEF OF CHAKDARA 


Nee from the beleaguered garrison was 
meanwhile anxiously looked for in all 
parts of India, and, while the troops afore- 
mentioned were being sent up to the 
Malakand as fast as possible, Government 
proceeded to organise a relief force. No 
time was lost. On the 30th July the 
following order was officially published :— 


“The Governor-General in Council sanc- 
tions the despatch of a force, to be styled 
the Malakand Field Force, for the purpose 
of holding the Malakand and the adjacent 
posts, and operating against the neighbour- 
ing tribes as may be required.” 
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Brigadier - General Sir Bindon Blood,* 
K.C.B., was appointed to the command of 
this force, being given the local rank of 
Major-General. Receiving his orders at 
Agrah on the evening of the 28th July, 
Sir Bindon Blood immediately started, and 
took over command at Nowshera on the 
31st. At Mardan, the next day, he re- 
ceived a telegram from headquarters in- 
forming him that Chakdara Fort was hard 
pressed and running short of ammunition 
and supplies. On receipt of this news he 
pushed on with all speed, arriving at the 
Malakand about noon on the rst August. 

This same day, Colonel Meiklejohn had 
decided on making a sortie, for the Mala- 
kand garrison, having been reinforced by 
Colonel Reid’s column, was now in a 
position to make a counter-attack on the 
enemy. Orders were accordingly issued 
for a reconnaissance to be made towards 
Chakdara, grave apprehensions being enter- 


* Sir Bindon Blood served as Chief of the Staff to Major-General 
Sir Robert Low in the Chitral Campaign of 1895. 
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tained for the safety of the small garrison of 
that fort, from which no message had been 
received since the 3oth. 

The Guides Cavalry, and 11th Bengal 
Lancers, under Colonel Adams, were 
ordered to push forward if possible to 
Amandara, about five miles distant, and 
hold that pass until the infantry should 
arrive. But the advanced patrol, under 
Captain Baldwin, D.S.O., found the enemy 
in such force beyond the North Camp that 
it was clearly impossible to proceed with- 
out infantry to clear the way, the ground 
being impracticable for cavalry to operate 
over, a fact the enemy soon realised. The 
cavalry were therefore obliged to retire 
across the North Camp, closely followed by 
numbers of the tribesmen, who tried to 
work round their flanks and cut them off. 
In spite of the greater part of the ground 
being covered with rocks and_ intersected 
by ravines, several short charges were 
made with great effect, owing to the 
recklessness with which the _ tribesmen 
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would occasionally advance over open 
ground. During one of these charges 
Baldwin received a severe cut on the 
head, Colonel Adams had his horse shot 
dead under him, while Keyes, a subaltern 
in the Guides, was slashed across the 
back by a Ghazi, who, in the excitement 
of the fight, fortunately delivered the cut 
with the back instead of the edge of his 
sword. An order was now sent to the 
cavalry to return to the Malakand, on 
which they retired up a narrow road lead- 
ing from the North Camp to the Crater. 
This was not accomplished without diff- 
culty, as the path, up which the cavalry 
could only proceed in single file, was ex- 
posed the whole distance to the fire of 
the enemy, who, taking advantage of every 
rock and stone, hovered round their flanks, 
pouring in a deadly fire, until Major 
Ramsay arrived with the 35th Punjab 
Infantry. On turning them out of these 
rocks this regiment killed twenty of them, 
capturing two standards and three rifles. 
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In the face of such strong opposition 
as this reconnaissance had proved was to 
be met, it was now too late in the day to 
attempt to push a force through to Chak- 
dara. Sir Bindon Blood had meanwhile 
arrived and taken over command from 
Colonel Meiklejohn, and he, having decided 
that the small garrison of Chakdara must 
be relieved at all costs the following day, 
issued orders for a force to be ready to 
start at daybreak. 

In pursuance of this plan, a column under 
Colonel (now Brigadier-General) Meiklejohn 
was ordered to bivouac on the open space 


d 


known as “Gretna Green”; to advance the 
next morning down the road towards Chak- 
dara, while a force under Colonel Goldney 
advanced up the hills to the right, and 
turned the enemy’s flank. This scheme 
was afterwards carried out with complete 
SUCCESS. 
The relief force consisted of— 


400 Rifles, 24th Punjab Infantry, under Major 
Ramsay. 
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400 Rifles, 45th Sikhs, under Colonel H. A. Sawyer. 
200 Rifles, Guides Infantry, under Lieutenant P. C. 
Eliott Lockhart. 

2 Squadrons, Guides Cavalry, 
under Lieutenant G. D. 
Smith, znd Central India 
Horse. 

2 Squadrons, 11th Bengal 
Lancers, under Major S. B. 
Beatson. 


The whole 
under Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel 
Adams. 


4 Guns, No. 8 Bengal Mountain Battery, under 
Captain A. H.C. Birch, R.A. 

50 Sappers, No. 5 Company Queen’s Own Sappers 
and Miners, under Lieutenant A. R. Winsloe, 
R.E. 

2 Sections Native Field Hospital, under Surgeon- 
Captain H. F. Whitechurch, V.C., I.M.S. 


Colonel Goldney’s force consisted of 250 
Rifles of the 35th Sikhs, under Colonel 
Bradshaw, and 50 Rifles of the 38th Dogras, 
under Captain Stainforth. His attack was 
supported by two guns of No. 8 Bengal 
Mountain Battery. 

At 4.30 aM. Sir Bindon Blood, having 
ascertained that General Meiklejohn’s force 
was ready to move off, passed an order to 
Colonel Goldney to advance, while he him- 
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self took up a position on Castle Rock Hill, 
whence he could superintend the operations 
generally. On receipt of the General’s order, 
Colonel Goldney advanced silently towards 
the enemy’s position, who, taken unawares, 
were completely routed, leaving many of 
their dead on the field. Owing to the 
success of this movement, the heights com- 
manding the road leading into the valley 
were now in our hands, and consequently 
General Meiklejohn was enabled to march 
without opposition to the junction of the 
two roads, where the country, opening out, 
enabled him to deploy his force and attack 
the enemy under easier circumstances. 

It was still dark when this column started, 
every man with his bayonet fixed, and not 
a sound was to be heard except the muffled 
tramp of feet on the dusty road, and the 
occasional clink of some portion of a mule’s 
harness. The enemy was expected at every 
turn of the road, but, owing to Colonel 
Goldney’s attack on the right, no opposi- 
tion was met with until the lower valley was 
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reached. Dawn was just breaking when a 
few shots were fired into the head of the 
column: these were the enemy’s scouts put 
out to watch our movements, and, pushing 
on, we found the enemy had taken up a 
strong position close to where the road to 
the North Camp joins the main road lead- 
ing down the valley. The enemy, from 
among the rocks and crags of a low hill, 
immediately opened fire on our advanced 
guard, on which General Meiklejohn, who 
was at the head of the column, ordered 
some of the Guides and 45th Sikhs to take 
the position at the point of the bayonet. 
Our men at once charged up the hill, the 
Guides Afridi Company giving vent to a 
wild yell, which ought to have gone some 
way towards intimidating the enemy, who, 
however, stuck to their position with the 
utmost tenacity, fighting like wild beasts at 
bay, until they were bayoneted among 
the boulders and rocks where they had 
made their stand. 

The remainder of the Guides, together 
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with the 35th and 45th Sikhs, meanwhile 


stormed some ‘‘sungars” or stone breast- 
works on the rocky knolls to the left, where 
the enemy, with waving standards and yells 
of abuse and derision, awaited our troops. 
The fight, while it lasted, was a stubborn 
one, the enemy being determined to at least 
delay the advance; but our men, pushing 
their way pluckily up the steep slopes, 
slowly gained the heights step by step, 
and, in spite of the hot fire opened on 
them from above and the avalanches of 
rocks and stones which poured down the 
cliffs, succeeded in routing the enemy out 
of their stronghold, seventy or more being 
bayoneted or shot down before they could 
escape. On this the enemy lost heart, and 
were soon to be seen streaming up the 
valley in every direction, affording a splendid 
Opportunity to our cavalry, who, quick to 
avail themselves of it, dashed in among the 
panic - stricken tribesmen, pursuing them 
without a check for over three miles, and 
the numerous bodies which strewed the 
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route bore witness to the splendid execu- 
tion done by lance and sword. 

About three miles beyond Khar, some 
of the enemy were found to be holding the 
village of Butkheyla, but these were speedily 
cleared out by the infantry, and at the 
Amandara defile there was practically no 
opposition, only a few shots being fired at 
our cavalry as they hurried through, eager 
to reach Chakdara Fort, which, in the 
distance, presented the appearance of being 
on fire, so thick was the cloud of smoke 
which hung over it, and from which direc- 
tion the rattle of musketry, varied by the 
dull report of the 9-pounder gun, clearly 
indicated that the gallant little garrison 
were having a hard time of it. 

During the six days’* fighting which had 
taken place at the Malakand, our casualties 
were 173 of all ranks killed and wounded. 
This included 13 British officers and 7 native 


officers. 


* 26th July to ist August. 
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The following are the names of the British 
officers :-— 


KILLED 


Major Taylor, 45th Sikhs. 
Lieutenant Manley (Deputy Assistant Commissary). 


WOUNDED 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. Lamb, 24th Punjab Infantry 
(since died of his wounds). 

Major L. Herbert, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Captain G. M. Baldwin, D.S.O., Guides Cavalry. 

Captain H. F. Holland, 24th Punjab Infantry. 

Lieutenant F. A. Wynter, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant F. W. Watling, Royal Engineers. 

Lieutenant E. W. Costello, 24th Punjab Infantry. 

Lieutenant H. B. Ford, 31st Punjab Infantry. 

Lieutenant H. L. S. Maclean, Guides Cavalry. 

2nd Lieutenant C. V. Keyes, Guides Cavalry. 

and Lieutenant G. D. Swinley, 31st Punjab Infantry. 


CHAPTER V 


CHAKDARA FORT—ITS GARRISON — SIEGE — 
A PLUCKY RIDE — ARRIVAL OF THE 
RELIEVING FORCE 


N the meantime the small fort at Chakdara 
was undergoing a vigorous siege at the 
hands of the enemy, who, on Monday the 
26th (the same evening as they attacked 
the Malakand) had sent a force of about a 
thousand strong to invest this place. The 
garrison at this time consisted of two 
companies 45th Sikhs, under Lieutenant 
Rattray, who commanded the fort, Lieu- 
tenant Wheatley of the same regiment, 
twenty sabres of the 11th Bengal Lancers, 
Surgeon - Captain Hugo and Lieutenant 
Minchin of the 25th Punjab Infantry. 
Rattray having already been warned to be 
in readiness for an outbreak, which was 
E 65 
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considered possible, though not probable, 
had taken all precautions to safeguard the 
bridge, which would naturally be the chief 
point of attack; but it was not till the 
evening, while he was playing polo at 
Khar, that one of his men brought him 
the first intimation of the rumoured dis- 
turbance. 

This news was brought in by a havildar, 
who reported that the tribes were rising, 
and that some of them whom he had met 
en route had taken from him his instruments 
and money. Rattray and Minchin both 
rode back to the fort through gradually 
increasing crowds of natives, who, strangely 
enough, allowed these two officers to pass 
unharmed through their midst, although a 
few hours later these same men were en- 
gaged in a desperate and fanatical assault 
on our posts. 

At 10.15 that night a fire on a near hill, 
lit by one of the friendly Dir levies, warned 
the garrison of the near approach of the 
enemy, who attacked almost immediately on 
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the west side of the fort. This was 
followed up by several rushes, as, being 
provided with ladders, they attempted to 
gain an entrance into the inner enclosure, 
but in each case were easily repulsed. 
About 4 a.m. they drew off, and occupied 
the heights which on the north-west side 
command the interior communications of 
the fort, and from the cover which these 
rocks afforded them they attempted to pick 
off the garrison. 

The same morning Captain Baker, Trans- 
port Officer, and forty sabres of the 11th 
Bengal Lancers, under Captain Wright, 
arrived. They had left the Malakand at 
dawn, and though the hills which skirt 
the first part of the road were swarming 
with the enemy, Wright ordered a dash 
to be made for it, and reached the open 
ground below with no casualties. A mile 
or so farther on the road ran through a 
narrow defile, an impossible place to force 
with the cavalry at his disposal, and any 


attempt to penetrate would have meant the 
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loss of the greater part of his men and 
horses. It was a matter of necessity, 
however, to get through to Chakdara, and 
in any case, retreat to the Malakand would 
by this time have been impossible; so, 
perceiving that he could not possibly get 
through the defile, he made for the river, 
and before the enemy had fully realised 
his intention, had got round the end of the 
spur by a rocky goat track; and the enemy, 
scrambling down the rocks in vast numbers 
to intercept the squadron, as it filed round 
the end of the hill, were too late to do any 
damage. 

Half-way round the hill his advance was 
barred by a back water of the river; this 
he had to cross twice, swimming his horses. 
Two sowars were wounded here, and _ his 
hospital assistant nearly came to an untimely 
end through his being mounted on a small 
pony, which was swept off its legs and 
drowned. After passing Amandara his 
advance was unopposed, and he rode 
straight on to Chakdara, where he was a 
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welcome addition to the not over-strong 
garrison of this place. On _ his arrival, 
Wright took over command. 

The whole of this day was spent in re- 
pelling rushes of the enemy, who, having 
destroyed the telegraph line and surrounded 
the fort, had made communication with 
the Malakand almost impossible. Fortu- 
nately they were still able, under cover of 
the fire of the Maxim and _ nine-pounder, 
to convey food and water to their comrades 
in the signal tower; but the time approached 
when even this was to be stopped, and the 
small handful of men, cut off from all com- 
munication with the fort, were shortly to 
be confronted by the grim alternative of 
death by starvation and thirst, or at the 
hands of a cruel and implacable enemy. 

By this time the tribesmen, ever impres- 
sionable and impulsive as children, had 
been worked up by the discordant din of 
their own tom-toms to the highest pitch 
of fanatical frenzy, and occasionally from 
out of the shifting crowd that swarmed 
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over the slopes of the adjacent hills, a 
small body of wild-looking Ghazis, drunk 
with anticipated success, would dash up to 
the walls of the fort, there to meet with 
that death which, coming from the hands 
of the infidel, qualified them for an im- 
mediate entrance into the joys of Paradise. 

One of Hugo’s bheesties, who had deserted 
from the hospital a few days before the ris- 
ing took place, used to get beneath the 
walls of the fort, under cover of the dark- 
ness, and shout abuse at our officers, evi- 
dently taking great delight in enumerating 
the tortures they would shortly undergo at 
his hands. 

During the intervals of fighting, strenuous 
efforts were made to provide efficient head 
cover from the incessant sniping which the 
enemy were able to keep up from the ad- 
jacent heights, and the results which were 
attained under the clever expedients of 
Captain Baker must have been the means 
of saving many lives. 


During the next few days and nights 
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the garrison were unable to leave their 
posts or to obtain any rest, for by this 
time there were hardly enough men to de- 
fend the parapets, some of them having been 
placed on the bridge below to prevent the 
enemy setting fire to it, which they tried to 
do by floating burning rafts down the stream 
from the opposite bank. A few of our men 
on the bridge, however, kept the enemy from 
approaching the river from that direction, 
no cover fortunately being available for 
them. 

There was now no communication with the 
Malakand, from which direction could be 
heard heavy firing. The enemy made their 
most vigorous attacks under cover of the 
darkness, when the Maxim and nine-pounder 
were practically useless, and on the evening 
of the 29th they were seen approaching the 
signal tower, in largely increased numbers, 
with ladders and bundles of grass. These 
bundles of dry grass they placed at the foot 
of a shed or “lean-to” composed of wood 
and thatch, which, being propped up against 
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the side of the fort, they intended to set fire 
to and thus burn the garrison out; but the 
Sikhs, by placing the muzzles of their rifles 
against this shed, succeeded in blowing it 
down, and thus rendered all their attempts 
futile. This tower was attacked all night 
without success, and the next morning some 
forty corpses were counted outside it. A 
misfortune now befell the Maxim, which 
had hitherto been held in great respect by 
the tribesmen, in that the foresight was 
shot away bya chance bullet; but apparently 
the temporary sight which was subsequently 
rigged up enabled this gun to undergo the 
remainder of the siege without much loss 
of prestige. 

On the Friday a lull occurred, the enemy 
not advancing till the evening. This rest 
was badly wanted by the garrison, who 
were worn out with fatigue and want of 
sleep. The next morning, supplies and 
water were sent up to the men in the 
signal tower for the last time, as the 


enemy now held the ground between them 
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and the fort, occupying the Civil Hospital, 
a building some way below the signal tower, 
from where they were able to fire with com- 
plete impunity into the outer enclosure of 
the fort, and several other bits of ground 
between our posts were found to afford 
them cover from our bullets. The hospital 
they proceeded at once to loophole on the 
side facing our position. The enemy’s 
strength had by now been greatly aug- 
mented, while a far larger proportion of 
them were armed with rifles; and their 
marksmen on the ridge made it extremely 
dangerous to move about in the fort, all 
the most important interior communications 
being swept by their fire. 

Matters, indeed, looked so serious, that 
it was decided to send an urgent appeal 
for help; but, owing to the danger and 
difficulty of signalling, it was only possible 
to send the two words “Help us” to the 
Malakand. To accomplish this a sepoy 
had to climb out of the port-hole of the 
tower carrying a helio, with which he pro- 
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ceeded to send the message, being exposed 
the whole time to the enemy’s fire. The 
small garrison in the signal tower were, at 
the same time, sending urgent signals for 
water, which it was impossible to supply. 
The following morning the enemy at- 
tacked at daybreak. They came on in the 
most determined manner, evidently resolved 
to take the fort at any cost before it could 
be relieved, and as they numbered from 
eight to ten thousand, their losses under 
the heavy fire from our guns’ were 
enormous. Ladders and bundles of grass, 
the latter to enable them to cross the wire 
entanglements which surrounded the fort, 
were carried by their storming parties. 
Several of our men were killed, and the 
position was getting decidedly critical when 
the cavalry of the relieving column appeared 
over the ridge at Amandara, about four 
miles distant on the opposite side of the 
river. When these approached the bridge, 
the enemy began making off in small parties, 
on which Rattray with ten men made a 
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sortie against the hospital, which was then 
held by about thirty of the enemy. These 
soon fled, and Rattray pursued them for half 
a mile down the river, being joined ex route 
by Baker and Wheatley with a small rein- 
forcement. On their return, they found the 
cavalry checked by some Ghazis holding 
the Sangars on the hill, so these they also 
stormed, attacking them in flank, and driv- 
ing them out at the point of the bayonet. 
In this encounter Rattray was severely 
wounded, being shot through the neck, and 
and of his small handful of men, who so 
gallantly followed him, two were killed and 
one wounded. Over fifty bodies of the 
enemy were afterwards found on this hill. 
While this was going on, the cavalry of 
the relieving force had pursued the enemy 
across the plain to the north of the fort, 
cutting off many fugitives; but, owing to 
their horses being done up and the heavy 
ground over which they had to pursue, they 
were obliged to return after going a com- 


paratively short distance. 
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Thus ended the defence of Chakdara, 
after six nights and days perpetual fighting 
on the part of this small and plucky 
garrison against an overwhelming force. 
The way in which a few men defended 
the signal tower for the latter part of the 
siege, without water or any hopes of obtain- 
ing any, shows the stuff our Sikhs are 
made of. The strain of remaining at their 
posts for so many days, obliged to be 
always on the alert against an enemy, 
maddened by fanaticism, and_ increasing 
daily, was calculated to try the nerve of 
the staunchest soldier. Had the relief been 
delayed another twenty-four hours, the signal 
tower must have been abandoned owing to 
want of water. This would have rendered 
the fort practically untenable, owing to the 
heavy fire the defenders would have been 
exposed to from the high ground which 
the enemy could have then occupied. The 
sortie led by Rattray makes a brilliant 
finish to the gallant record of this small 


garrison. 
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After all necessary arrangements had 
been made, General Meiklejohn and _ his 
force bivouacked outside the fort at Chak- 
dara and marched back next morning to 
Amandara, where they were met by Sir 
Bindon Blood, escorted by 500 Rifles under 
Colonel Reid. A further quantity of sup- 
plies and ammunition having been sent on 
to the fort, Sir Bindon proceeded to take 
this force up the valley to the villages of 
Thana and Aladand, which were thoroughly 
searched. No enemy being seen, the force 
bivouacked that night at Aladand, return- 
ing to the Malakand the following morning, 
with the exception of General Meiklejohn, 
who halted at Amandara to hold the defile 
and organise his brigade. 

During these operations, the patient 
courage of our mule drivers and other 
followers—who behaved under the somewhat 
exciting circumstances of the morning of 
the 2nd August as if they were taking part 
in a peaceful field day in the plains of India 
—shows the implicit confidence these poor 
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natives place in us, especially when we 
consider the scenes they had witnessed for 
nearly a week, shut up at the Malakand, 
and surrounded by a horde of wild bar- 
barians thirsting for their blood. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SWAT VALLEY—MARCH TO UPPER SWAT 
—LANDAKAI 


HE crisis was now over. The tribes- 
men had all dispersed to their various 
homes, and were engaged in the peaceful 
occupation of reaping their crops, the greater 
part of them probably under the delusion 
that, owing to the distance and difficulties 
of marching troops at this time of year, 
they would escape punishment and enjoy 
a well-earned rest until a more favourable 
opportunity should arise for exterminating 
the infidel. There is no doubt that this 
Opportunity would have occurred during the 
following spring, when the reliefs are sent 
up to Chitral. These reliefs consist of two 
regiments and two guns, with the stores 


and ammunition for the ensuing year, and 
79 
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the danger incurred by this small force, 
which has to protect a line of transport over 
eight miles long for a distance of a hun- 
dred and thirty miles through mountainous 
country, threatened on either flank by 
strong and well-armed tribes, may well be 
imagined. The road is kept open by 
the Khan of Dir’s levies, but recent events 
have shown that, in the event of a tribal 
rising, no reliance could be placed on these 
gentry. 

The next few days were spent by Sir 
Bindon Blood in organising the force at 
his disposal. The Malakand was put in 
order, and cleared of the debris and rubbish 
which had accumulated during the recent 
fighting. An advanced depot was installed 
at Khar, about three miles from the Mala- 
kand, and the troops which were to form 
the Second Brigade were moved there, thus 
relieving the overcrowded state which the 
hurried despatch of troops to the Malakand 
had caused. There were two Brigades 
mobilised in the Swat Valley. The First 
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Brigade, under Brigadier-General Meikle- 
john, C.B., C.M.G.,* was now ready to march 


*FirsT BRIGADE. 


Ist Battalion Royal West Kent Regiment. 

24th (Punjab) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 

31st (Punjab) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 

45th (Rattray’s Sikh) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 
Sections A and B of No. 1 British Field Hospital. 
No. 38 Native Field Hospital. 

Sections A and B of No. 50 Native Field Hospital. 


SECOND BRIGADE. 


Ist Battalion East Kent Regiment. 

35th (Sikh) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 

38th (Dogra) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 

Guides Infantry. 

Sections C and D of No. 1 British Field Hospital. 
No. 37 Native Field Hospital. 

Sections C and D of No. 50 Native Field Hospital. 


DIVISIONAL TROOPS. 
’ 


4 Squadrons 11th Regiment of Bengal Lancers (‘‘ Prince of Wales 
Own”). 

1 Squadron roth Regiment of Bengal Lancers (‘‘Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own”’). 

Guides Cavalry. 

22nd Punjab Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 

2 Companies 2Ist Punjab Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 

10th Field Battery. 

6 Guns No. 1 British Mountain Battery. 

6 Guns No. 7 British Mountain Battery. 

6 Guns No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. 

No. 5 Company, Madras Sappers and Miners. 

No. 3 Company, Bombay Sappers and Miners. 

Section B of No. 13 British Field Hospital. 

Sections A and B of No. 35 Native Field Hospital. 


F 
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without tents and with ten days’ supplies, 
as soon as instructions should be received 
from Simla as to future operations. The 
Second Brigade, under Brigadier-General 
Jeffreys, C.B., held a strong  strategical 
position at Khar, on the bank of the Swat 
River, where they were within easy reach 
of the Malakand and Chakdara. The 
Malakand garrison was placed under the 
command of Colonel Reid, 29th Punjab 
Infantry, and the reserve brigade, which 
had been concentrated at Mardan under 
Brigadier-General Wodehouse, C.B., C.M.G., 
was formed into the Third Brigade Mala- 
kand Field Force, and shortly moved to 
Rustam, whence they could watch the 
passes into Buner, and from their presence 
on that side of the country prevent the 
Bunerwals joining the Upper Swatis ex 
masse to oppose us. 

The country between the Malakand and 
Chakdara was still strewn with corpses, 
which we were speedily burying; for, 
although these tribes are very careful to 
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carry away their dead, they had been un- 
able to do so during our advance to relieve 
Chakdara. In several cases we found 
bodies tied between two bamboos, which 
form their primitive stretchers. No Red 
Cross Society could possibly carry out 
their duties in this respect with greater 
perseverance and courage as do _ these 
ignorant savages. The risks they will run, 
and the pluck they show in order to obtain 
and carry away their dead and wounded, 
is extraordinary, and shows what utter de- 
moralisation they must have suffered on 
this occasion in order to leave so many 
bodies on the ground. Their losses were 
estimated, during the week's fighting, to 
be over two thousand, the greater part of 
which are reported to have been killed at 
Chakdara. 

A good deal of rain fell while we were 
in camp at Amandara; but, in spite of this, 
the heat was still very trying to the troops. 
The roth Field Battery, under Major 
Anderson, arrived at Khar on the 6th, 
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having lost several horses from sunstroke 
on the march up. Several deaths also 
occurred at this time among our British 
troops, owing to the severe heat. But 
although the Swat Valley bears an evil 
reputation as regards climate at this time 
of the year, owing to malaria, which is 
bred of the swamps and rice-fields, yet we 
found it a pleasant enough change from 
the Malakand, where, perched high up 
among barren rocks, we received the full 
benefit of every storm which periodically 
swept these hills. Looking up the valley 
from Khar, the broad, rushing river, inter- 
secting the green pastures of the valley, 
made a lovely foreground to the dark, 
rugged mountains which here enclose it. In 
places, immense quantities of long, silvery 
grass rose from the swamps on either side 
of the water, forming a curious contrast to 
the vivid green of the young rice -crops. 
Trees are scarce—in fact, the whole country 
is devoid of natural vegetation, and its 
people are too lazy or careless to plant 
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fruit, such as apricot, pear or apple-trees, 
any of which would probably flourish—but 
vines are occasionally to be found, more 
especially in Upper Swat, where, on enter- 
ing the small mud houses which constitute 
their villages, one frequently found oneself 
in an outer courtyard, enclosed on all sides 
by trellis work, from which the small green 
grapes hung in festoons. 

Rumours were now brought in that the 
Bunerwals and MHindustani fanatics had 
started on the 5th to join the Upper 
Swatis in attacking us. Reconnaissances 
were therefore pushed some way up the 
valley, and every day the passes which 
lead into the Yuzafzai Plain were carefully 
watched by our cavalry. No enemy were 
to be found, however, much to the dis- 
appointment of the troops generally, who, 
having been shut up for over a week ex- 
posed to a hot fire by day and night, were 
now most eager to retaliate. Major 
Deane’s news as to the Mad Mullah, in 


the meantime, showed that this fanatic was 
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by no means idle. We heard that he was 
trying to raise the Shamozai villages against 
us on the night of the 5th, but receiving 
no encouragement here, he had moved to 
Abueh, and thence onward up the Swat 
Valley without obtaining a following. <A 
few shots were fired at us_ occasionally 
during our reconnaissances by villagers and 
hillmen, but with no casualties on our 
side. The telegraph line between Chak- 
dara and the Malakand, which had been 
completely destroyed by the tribesmen, who 
had carried away the wire and posts to their 
various homes, was now restored and put 
in working order, and a staging system of 
cart transport established from Nowshera 
for forwarding supplies. On the 8th August 
we received news of the attack on our fort 
at Shabkadr, near Peshawar, by the 
Mohmands—a tribe which we were eventu- 
ally despatched to deal with. On the rith, 
a rumour was received that a large jirgah 
or tribal council had been held by the 


Bunerwals with the Hindustani fanatics 
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and neighbouring tribes from Chamla, 
Khudukhel and Gadun, at which they had 
decided to join the Swatis, and had since 
left for Upper Swat; but, so far, no news 
of their arrival in that country had yet 
come in. The Lower Swatis, in the mean- 
time, had submitted unconditionally, and 
were being allowed to return to their 
villages. 

By the 14th August all transport arrange- 
ments for the force, detailed to march into 
Upper Swat with twelve days’ supplies, 
were complete, and the force was ordered 
to concentrate at Thana the following day, 
the 11th Bengal Lancers, under Major 
Beatson, being sent on with orders to 
reconnoitre the country beyond so far as 
possible. Their information, derived from 
villagers, showed that many Bunerwals had 
crossed the passes from their country into 
Upper Swat; but although they had pushed 
on to a point whence they could see most 
of the country up to Landakai, a village 
in Upper Swat, they had not seen any 
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signs of the enemy. Between Thana and 
Landakai, the only route possible lay 
through a narrow causeway about a mile 
in length, and barely broad enough to 
admit of one man passing along it at a 
time. This was flanked on one side by 
steep, rocky cliffs, the crests of which were 
strongly fortified by sungars, and on the 
other by the deep rapid torrent of the 
Swat River. Before reaching this cause- 
way, a long ridge stretched from the hills 
to the small village of Jelala on our left. 
This was crowned by an ancient Buddhist 
fort, and several other ruins were scattered 
about on the neighbouring hills; the only 
relics of an ancient civilisation. 

Owing to the bad weather, our advance 
was put off to the following day, on which 
the whole of the column marched to 
Thana. Rain fell in torrents all the morn- 
ing, and our camp was a regular swamp. 
On arriving at Thana, Sir Bindon Blood 
heard that the enemy were occupying the 
causeway and ridge beyond Jelala. He 
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at once rode out to reconnoitre, and on ap- 
proaching Jelala, about four or five hundred 
of the enemy with fifteen standards were 
seen on the ridge, which they were evidently 
strengthening with sungars. Our appear- 
ance was greeted with a fusilade, and from 
their shouting defiance and light - hearted 
expenditure of ammunition, it was evident 
that larger numbers of them were in rear 
of their position. We returned to camp, 
which was well prepared for any attack 
they might make that night. 

The tribesmen were, however, quite satis- 
fied to stay where they were, and the 
narrow causeway, with an unfordable river 
on one side and high peaks on the other, 
was certainly the best strategical position 
they could have taken up, this being the 
door to the Upper Swat Valley, of which 
we were soon to produce the key which 
was destined to open it. 

The next day, the 17th August, we were 
all on the move by daylight. All stores 
and baggage were packed up, and left 
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in camp with the transport and followers, 
under charge of the baggage guards, 
strengthened by some additional troops to 
wait until the road in front should be 
cleared. At 6.30 the Guides Cavalry 
moved off under Colonel Adams, and push- 
ing on to Jelala, found the enemy’s ad- 
vanced scouts and piquets established in 
the Buddhist ruins on the adjacent ridge. 
These they held in check, with the assist- 
ance of the advanced guard of the Royal 
West Kent, until the remainder of that 
battalion came up and cleared the position 
of the tribesmen, who fell back on their 
main body in rear. It was now seen that 
there were several thousands of the enemy 
occupying a front of some two miles along 
the heights in rear of this ridge, their right 
flank resting on the steep cliffs which com- 
manded the causeway, their left reaching 
up to the higher hills which stretch away 
to the Morah Pass, and protected by an 
old Buddhist fort crowning one of the 
peaks. While the West Kent were en- 
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gaged in clearing the first ridge, No. 7 
British Mountain Battery, under Major 
Fegan, and No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain 
Battery, under Captain Birch, had formed 
up in rear of them, closely followed by 
the main body of the Infantry under 
Brigadier-General Meiklejohn. The roth 
Field Battery had marched in rear of the 
column, lest it should find difficulty in pass- 
ing along the road, which was very narrow 
in places, and thus cause delay to the 
troops. 

But happily no such misfortune befel it, 
and after having negotiated some very 
difficult ground intersected by deep nullahs, 
Major Anderson brought it into action 
shortly before 9 A.M., opening fire from 
the ridge above Jelala, at a distance of 
1600 yards, from where they did great 
execution among the crowd of Ghazis 
occupying a fort in the centre of their 
position. The effect of this fire, which was 
aided by Major Fegan’s battery from a 
position higher up, was soon apparent: the 
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enemy quickly evacuating the fort and 
sungars, and retiring under cover of the 
rocks and boulders to their rear, appearing 
now and again to fire at our infantry, 
whenever the fire from the _ batteries 
slackened. General Meiklejohn had mean- 
while made a long flank march to envelop 
the enemy’s left and sweep down the spur. 
This necessitated a long and arduous climb 
on the part of the 31st and 24th Punjab 
Infantry, who advanced to the assault, 
supported by No. 8 Mountain Battery and 
the 45th Sikhs. 

These, on arriving at the objective point, 
caused considerable surprise to the enemy, 
who, as it was afterwards found out, had 
only looked for a frontal attack on the lower 
ground to the entrance of the causeway, and 
had in consequence posted considerable 
reserves in rear of their right flank to 
meet this contingency. This enveloping 
movement, therefore, caused great dismay ; 
and the enemy, on seeing their line of 
retreat towards the Morah Pass threatened, 
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broke up, a large portion of them streaming 
away to their left. The remainder, seeing 
that their force had been thus cut in half, 
soon lost heart; and after some desultory 
fighting, began to give way, falling back 
towards Landakai. 

Prior to this, during an attempt on their 
part to reinforce their centre, a desperate 
charge of a handful of Ghazis took place. 
These fierce fanatics, preferring to die at 
the hands of the infidel and thus earn 
for themselves an immediate entrance into 
Paradise, rushed down the hill on to the 
bayonets of the 24th Punjab Infantry, there 
to meet the death they so eagerly sought. 

The West Kent now commenced to clear 
the Landakai ridge and heights above the 
causeway, enabling the Sappers and Miners, 
under Captain Johnson, to repair the damages 
done to this narrow passage through which 
the cavalry were, in the meantime, anxiously 
awaiting their opportunity to advance ; for it 
was thought probable that once through it, 
they would be able to catch the enemy 
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retreating across the Landakai plain. At 
11 A.M. the heights commanding the cause- 
way were in the hands of our troops, and 
the Guides Cavalry commenced to file along 
this pass, every man being obliged to lead 
his horse until the open ground beyond was 
reached. 

By the time that the head of the leading 
squadron had emerged into the plain, the 
enemy were already more than a mile away 
on the other side of it, and could be seen 
swarming up the hills in large numbers, 
many of them carrying standards of 
variegated colouring, red, green, and white 
being evidently the most popular tints. 
Owing to the constant rain of the preced- 
ing days, the ground had become exceedingly 
heavy, and being also cut up by several 
deep ravines, Captain Palmer, who had at 
once pushed forward in pursuit of a few 
tribesmen who had not yet reached the 
shelter of the hills, soon found himself far 
ahead of his men, who were unable to 
keep up with him. Near on his left was 
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Lieutenant R. T. Greaves, Lancashire 
Fusiliers, and behind him, at a distance of 
about thirty yards, rode Colonel Adams 
with his galloper, Lieutenant Norman, 11th 
Bengal Lancers; while at some distance, 
their men, consisting of about one troop 
in somewhat loose formation owing to the 
difficulties of the ground, followed as quickly 
as they could. After traversing a mile in 
this formation, some of the enemy were 
seen passing through a “ziarat” or grave- 
yard, to a spur of a hill some eighty yards 
distant, from which the enemy were keeping 
up a fairly hot fire on our advancing men. 
Seeing that the enemy were in considerable 
force, Colonel Adams directed his men to 
the ziarat, intending, if possible, to hold 
that position until the infantry should arrive 
in support. Owing, however, to the noise 
of the firing, Palmer and Greaves were 
unable to hear him, and charged up to the 
foot of the hill, hoping to cut off a few 
tribesmen who were hastening towards it. 


The unfortunate occurrences of the next 
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few minutes are best described by the 
following extract from a letter written by 
an officer who was present. 

“On Palmer and Greaves approaching 
the hill, they were subjected to a heavy fire 
from the enemy. Palmer’s horse was at 
once killed, while Greaves, having been 
shot at close quarters, fell, some twenty 
yards farther on, among the Pathans, who 
at once proceeded to hack at him with 
their swords. Seeing this, Adams and 
Fincastle went out to his assistance, followed 
by two sowars, who galloped towards 
Palmer, at that moment engaged in a 
hand-to-hand conflict with a standard-bearer. 
Palmer had been shot through the right 
wrist, and was only saved by the opportune 
appearance of these two men, who enabled 
him to get back to the shelter of the ziarat 
in safety. Meanwhile Fincastle, who had 
had his horse killed while galloping up to 
where Greaves lay, tried to lift Greaves on 
to Adams’ horse, in the process of which 
Greaves was again shot through the body 
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and Adams’ horse wounded. They were 
soon joined by the two sowars who had 
been to Palmer’s assistance, and almost 
immediately afterwards by Maclean, who, 
having first dismounted his squadron in the 
ziarat, had very pluckily ridden out, with 
four of his men, to the assistance of this 
small party, who otherwise would have been 
rushed by the enemy. With his assistance 
Greaves was successfully brought in, but 
unfortunately Maclean, who had dismounted 
in order to help in lifting the body on to 
his horse, was shot through both thighs, 
and died almost immediately.” 

It will be seen from the above extract 
that poor Maclean, who was quite the most 
popular officer in the force, was the means 
of saving the lives of the remainder of this 
small party. The scene of action took place 
at the foot of a hill with spurs jutting out 
on either side, from which the cross fire 
which the enemy poured in would have 
destroyed most of the squadron if Maclean 
had brought it out. With great judgment, 
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however, he had dismounted them in the 
ziarat, where they not only formed a support 
for the party to eventually retire on, but 
by their fire prevented the enemy from 
closing in and cutting them off, and then 
himself gallantly went to the assistance of 
his hard pressed comrades. 

The loss of these two officers, both of 
whom were so deservedly popular, and held 
in high esteem both as soldiers and as 
friends, was one that appealed very directly 
to all the members of the force, and it was 
with hearts heavy with a sense of a personal 
misfortune that we continued the operations 
of the day. 

The infantry and guns having now arrived 
on the scene, the enemy retired, falling back 
some two miles on the village of Abueh, 
where they came into collision with a 
squadron of the Guides under Captain 
Brazier Creagh, who soon dispersed them, 
the enemy taking refuge in the hills, where 
it was impossible to follow them up. Brazier 
Creagh thereupon returned to Kotah, having 
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killed seven or eight of the enemy without 
any casualties on his side. 

Meanwhile, our detachment left behind at 
Thana to guard the baggage and transport 
were not without occupation. During our 
advance on Jelala that morning, we had 
observed parties of the enemy moving along 
the high ridge leading from Landakai to- 
wards the Morah Pass. These men soon 
came in full view of our camp, and ap- 
parently imagined that it had been left 
unprotected, as about a thousand of them 
assembled, and with great shouting and 
beating of tom-toms began to descend the 
hills. As they showed considerable hesita- 
tion in committing themselves to the open, 
Colonel Bradshaw, 35th Sikhs, commanding 
the detachment in camp, sent Major Dela- 
main, 11th Bengal Lancers, with two 
squadrons of his regiment to try and draw 
them on. They were too cautious, however, 
and the affair ended in a musketry engage- 
ment, in which Delamain inflicted a loss of 
twenty killed on the enemy, without any 
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penalties on his own side, and ultimately 
caused them to retreat into Buner. After 
the conclusion of this action at Landakai, 
the roth Field Battery, escorted by the two 
squadrons and some of the infantry, returned 
to Khar. The remainder of the force en- 
camped on the plain near the village of 
Kotah, the fortifications of which were at 
once destroyed by the Sappers, and the 
fierceness of the flames from these towers, 
lighting up the dark gloom of the en- 
circling hills, was all that remained to 


remind us of the day’s events. 


CHAPTER VII 


MINGAORA—THE SACRED VILLAGE OF SAIDU 
— RECONNAISSANCE TO MINGLAOR — 
BUDDHIST RUINS 


() losses during this action were very 

small, owing, no doubt, to the great 
use which was made of our artillery: eleven 
casualties on our side forming but a slight 
total against the heavy losses sustained by 
the enemy. General Wodehouse reported 
from Rustam that news had been received 
there that the Bunerwals, Gaduns, and 
Chagarzais, were streaming back to their 
villages, carrying numbers of their dead and 
wounded; while the Hindustani fanatics 
were said to have fled back to Kogah. 
The reports which gradually came in from 
the interior confirmed the decisive effect of 
this fight. The Mianguls sent in a letter 


Io! 
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the following day expressing general sub- 
mission and a desire for peace; and from 
the information which we derived from the 
different villages we passed during the 
continuation of our march up the valley, 
there is no doubt that the Swatis suffered 
severely. The moral effect of our guns 
seems to have been very great, more 
especially that of the Field Battery, this 
being the first experience these tribesmen 
have had of this arm, an experience they will 
probably remember for some time to come. 

We had now entered an unknown 
country : one which had not been penetrated 
by a white man since the days of Alexander 
the Great. For this reason the march up to 
Mingaora, although devoid of fighting, was 
full of interest ; while the numerous Buddhist 
ruins, and mountain landscapes showing lofty 
snow-capped peaks in the distance, gave 
plenty of occupation to both the amateur 
archeologists and artists of our force. We 
arrived at Mingaora, which is the largest 
village in Upper Swat, on the roth, and re- 
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mained there, for a few days, while the country 
around was reconnoitred and surveyed. 

The valley here widens to nearly four 
miles, covered with magnificent crops, and 
close to Mingaora lies the sacred village 
of Saidu, wherein lies the tomb of the 
famous Akhund of Swat, who, owing to 
his reputation for sanctity, obtained great 
influence over the tribes in Swat and 
neighbouring district. The Akhund died 
in the year 1877, and although his descend- 
ants, who are termed “ Mianguls,” have 
inherited his sanctity, they have very little 
authority compared to their predecessor. 
There are now four grandsons of the old 
patriarch alive, who, on our arrival at 
Mingaora, fled to the hills. 

Owing to the village of Saidu being 
regarded as a sacred shrine, no one except 
Mohammedans were allowed to approach it, 
and we had to content ourselves with taking 
photographs of it from a distance. A few 
shots were fired into our camp on the first 
night of our arrival, but the headmen of 
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the village having been told that they 
would be held responsible for any further 
occurrence of this sort, our remaining nights 
were undisturbed. A reconnaissance up the 
Swat Valley was carried out on the 21st, 
under Colonel Adams, during which we 


) 


visited ‘‘Manglaor” or Mangla, as the old 
Buddhist records spell it. This is a good- 
sized village, and a great centre of commerce. 
We found in penetrating this upper portion 
of the Swat Valley that the only available 
route lay over the Shah-Melai Pass, about 
4000 feet high, very steep, and covered 
with slippery rocks, over which we had 
great difficulty in dragging our horses. 
The old Buddhist road, which, built some 
fifteen hundred years ago, stretches along 
the entire valley from the Malakand, here, 
curiously enough, runs along the bed of 
the valley, and on our arrival was covered 
with about three feet of water. During 
our stay at Mingaora, about eight hundred 
arms of all sorts were surrendered, among 


these being some of the rifles which had 
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been taken during the attack on the 
Malakand. 

Major Deane having finished his arrange- 
ments with the surrounding tribes, we 
marched back to Barikot on the 24th 
August, from where the next day a recon- 
naissance was pushed to the top of the 
Karakar Pass, leading into Buner. We 
found this pass entirely deserted by the 
enemy, who were occupied in watching 
General Wodehouse’s force at Rustam, on 
the other side of the country, and except 
for a couple of scouts who fired off their rifles 
at us and decamped, we could have marched 
over this pass without opposition. Our route 
lay by a winding path up a deep ravine, fed 
by a stream of clear water, which inter- 
sected some lovely glades full of wild roses 
and jasmine, while higher up the hills became 
thickly wooded with pine-trees. Among the 
bare desolate mountains which surrounded 
us, this seemed indeed a little paradise, 
and one could have easily imagined oneself 


back in some quiet rustic spot in England. 
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The scene from the top of the pass, which 
is 3500 feet high, disclosed a panoramic view 
of the Amazai portion of Buner, and in the 
distance we could see the high mountains 
on the other side of the Indus. The country 
below us seemed to consist of broad and 
fertile valleys interspersed by low hills, which 
rose rather abruptly from the level, on which 
some large villages could be discerned. 
Fires were soon seen burning in various 
directions as signals of our presence, and 
a small gathering appeared as we were 
about to return to camp, but no hostilities 
were attempted during our descent. 

We arrived back at the Malakand on the 
27th of August, having now completely 
subdued the whole of the Swat Valley 
and adjacent tribes who had partaken in 
the recent rising, with the exception of the 
Bunerwals, who had received a_ severe 
punishment at our hands at Landakai, and 
who, it was expected, would give in to any 
terms our Government inflicted on them. 


The Hindustani fanatics, who were re- 
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ported as having taken part against us at 
Landakai, although now hardly to be re- 
garded as a fighting force, were once a great 
factor for trouble on our frontier. Their 
history is a curious one, dating from about 
the year 1820, when a Mohammedan adven- 
turer, ‘“Saiad Ahmed Shah,” having gained 
a great reputation for sanctity, and collected 
a large following of religious fanatics, 
established himself among the Yuzafzai 
tribes. Here, after many vicissitudes, he 
was finally slain in a battle against the 
Sikhs, and those of his following who 
escaped took up their abode on the Indus, 
beyond the Sikh frontier. Some time after, 
on our annexing the Peshawar district, they 
came into collision with our troops, and 
were driven out of this refuge. 

These fanatics have always been a per- 
petual source of trouble to us. They 
were the cause of the Ambela Campaign, 
at the close of which we drove them out 
of their settlement at Malka, owing to their 


continued depredations and outrages on 
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our frontier; and their history since their 
expulsion from that district has been one of 
continued intrigue with the various tribes to 
obtain some convenient location for their 
colony, which has now dwindled down to 
about three hundred fighting men; and 
it is probable that the fierce fanaticism 
with which they do battle on every occasion 
they meet us will do much to diminish 
their number. Although they follow the 
Mohammedan religion, their creed is very 
unorthodox, being similar to that of the 
Wahabi sect; and during the jehad or 
religious war, which was preached against 
us by the Mullahs previous to the rising 
along the frontier this year (1897), it was a 
matter of speculation to see if it developed 
into a Wahabi movement, in which case 
large numbers of recruits would have joined 
this sect from all parts of India. This was 
not the case, however, and there is no 
doubt that their power is diminishing 
rapidly, owing to the few recruits they 


have received of late years. It certainly 
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requires an extraordinary amount of reli- 
gious enthusiasm to enable these people to 
leave their homes in India and take up 
their abode among savage hill tribes in 
some of the most inhospitable regions in 
the world. 

Among the numerous relics of Buddhism, 
which were the chief characteristics of the 
Swat Valley, one which interested us greatly 
was a large “stupa” or “‘tope” near the 
village of Shankarghar in Upper Swat. 
This stupa was a conical mass of masonry 
with a flat circular surface above and a 
small chamber in its base, which was 
almost completely enveloped in a heap of 
rubbish and stones. In these rubbish 
heaps, coins and fragments of idols are 
usually found in large quantities. These 
relics date from the Buddhist era about 
250 B.c. Nearly all the ancient ruins in 
these districts are of Buddhist origin ; 
some of even more ancient date, reaching 
back to the time of Alexander the Great, 
who, advancing on India from Cabul, divided 
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his force into two divisions, one of which 
he marched through Bajour, Swat and 
Buner, crossing the Indus into the Yuzafzai 
plain, while the other proceeded to the same 
river by a more direct route. From the 
accounts given of Alexander's progress 
through these districts, which were then 
peopled by Indian tribes, his troops must 
have fought many pitched battles, and it 
is probable that the country at that time 
possessed a far larger and more prosperous 
population, from the appearance of the ruins 
of the large fortified cities which can still 
be traced, while the soil must have been 
very fertile to support the huge army 
which marched through it. Alexander died 
in 323 B.c., and it was shortly after this date 
that Buddhism established itself among these 
mountainous districts, which have never since 


enjoyed such a flourishing civilisation. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXPEDITION AGAINST THE MOHMANDS — 
SEIZURE OF THE PANJKORA BRIDGE — 
MARCH THROUGH BAJOUR —— NIGHT 
ATTACK ON SECOND BRIGADE 


O* the 27th August, Sir Bindon Blood 

moved his headquarters to Malakand, 
and on the 28th orders were issued for an 
advance into the Utman Khel country. 
Brigadier-General Jeffreys with the Second 
Brigade was accordingly ordered to move 
down from Khar to Jolagram, and from 
thence down to the Utman Khel country, 
coming out at the south-west end near 
Abazai; while, at the same time, a force 
under Colonel Reid was ordered to con- 
centrate at Uch, about seven miles north of 
Chakdara, in order to support the Nawab 


of Dir, who was dealing with those villages 
II! 
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in his own territory who had been impli- 
cated in the recent rising. 

General Jeffreys started off his brigade 
to Jolagram on the 28th, and, although 
delayed by very heavy rain, managed to 
march down the river to Kalangai on the 
30th. The first part of the road lay over 
a rocky spur which ran down to the Swat 
River, which necessitated some hard work 
for the Sappers before it was made fit for the 
passage of our troops. After passing this 
spur, the road emerges into the Matkanai 
Valley, where the scenery is very striking, 
lofty hills clad with pines surround the 
valley, and picturesque groups of old 
Buddhist ruins stand out on every spur 
and salient point. In one “ziarat” or 
graveyard, we found even the tombstones 
made out of fragments of Buddhist sculpture. 

On arrival at Kalangai, the Sappers, 
escorted by the Guides Infantry, were sent 
off to reconnoitre the Inziri Pass and 
improve the road; but, on return to camp 
in the evening, we heard that a message 
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had just been received from Sir Bindon 
Blood that the brigade was to march back 
to Khar the next day. We accordingly 
went back, and halted at Khar till the 
6th September. 

Meanwhile, General Wodehouse had 
marched his brigade up from Rustam, and 
thus there were three brigades mobilised 
within reach of the Malakand. On the 
6th, orders were received to march two 
brigades through Bajour and the Mohmand 
country, to emerge finally at Shabkadr, near 
Peshawar, co-operating with a force which, 
under Major-General Elles, C.B., was to 
move north through the Mohmand country 
from Shabkadr. 

In anticipation of a move in this direc- 
tion, a force had already been despatched 
under General Wodehouse to seize the 
bridge over the Panjkora, which was 
accomplished on the 4th September; and 
from information received by Major Deane 
shortly afterwards, this strategical move on 
our part only anticipated the tribesmen on 
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the other side of the river by a few 
hours. The toth Field Battery accom- 
panied General Wodehouse’s brigade, a 
creditable performance, considering the 
narrow mountain track which constituted 
the only available route to the river. The 
Artillery driving competition at the Agri- 
cultural Hall could hardly compete with 
this feat, where the least mistake on the 
part of the drivers or horses would mean 
probably a whole gun-team and gun falling 
over a precipice into the river below. 
General Meiklejohn, having assumed com- 
mand of the line of communication, the 
Second Brigade left Khar on the 6th, and 
marched up one day in rear of the Third 
Brigade, which, accompanied by Sir Bindon 
Blood, crossed the Panjkora without opposition 
on the 8th, and marched up the Nawagai 
Valley. On our way through Bajour we 
halted at Ghosam, a name familiar to many 
who took part in the Chitral campaign, as 
it is within a mile of Mundah, in the Jandol 
Valley, which was one of the largest posts 
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on the line to Chitral, and the entrench- 
ments of the old camp and even traces of 
the old huts and shelters were still visible. 
From Ghosam, Major Deane settled with 
the various villages who had taken part in 
the attack on Chakdara. 

Amongst these were the villages belong- 
ing to two of Umra Khan’s brothers, Mir 
Hassan Khan and Mir Afzal Khan, who were 
re-established by us in the Jandol Valley in 
1895, after the Chitral expedition, and who 
had since taken part against us by forcing 
the Panjkora bridge, held at the time by the 
Khan of Dir’s men, thus enabling the tribes- 
men from the far side of the Panjkora river 
to join in the attacks on Malakand and 
Chakdara. As a punishment for this, they 
were ordered to surrender a certain number 
of rifles, which were at once handed in. 

During a reconnaissance up the Jandol 
Valley, we paid a visit to Barwa Fort, 
formerly the headquarters of Umra Khan, but 
now held by a cousin of his, Said Ahmed 
Khan, who entertained usin the most hospit- 
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able manner. It was in this fort that Lieu- 
tenants Edwards and Fowler were imprisoned 
by Umra Khan in 1895. The character of 
the tribes up here is well shown by the 
numerous forts with which every valley is 
filled. The inhabitants build their mud 
houses within a defensive loop-holed wall, con- 
taining but one entrance with a strong tower 
at each corner, and from these strongholds 
carry on perpetual feuds with their neigh- 
bours. In fact, the normal condition of these 
people is one of continual war and bloodshed. 

It was still very hot here during the day, 
but the nights were rapidly getting cooler, 
and the health of the troops was excellent ; 
while as for our transport animals, out of 
over two thousand mules belonging to the 
Second Brigade, only seventeen were re- 
ported unfit for work at Ghosam. During 
our halt here, the Khan of Nawagai, who is 
by far the largest landowner and most power- 
ful chief in Bajour, sent in a letter to Major 
Deane to say that he and Khans of Khar,* 


* The one being his brcther, the other his cousin. 
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and Jhar, would assist us as far as they 
were able in our march through their 
territory. This promise was afterwards 
fully carried out ; and in spite of the pressure 
brought to bear on them by their own 
people and the surrounding tribes, these 
Khans remained loyal to us throughout 
our stay in these regions. 

From Shamshak, on the 13th September, 
Sir Bindon Blood reconnoitred the Rambat 
Pass which leads out of the Nawagai Valley 
into the Mohmand district, and finding 
that the country to the south of it, through 
which our troops would have to march, 
was very deficient in water and forage, he 
directed General Jeffreys to cross it on the 
15th, taking two battalions, a company of 
Sappers, and one squadron of cavalry, with 
five days’ supplies for the force; sending 
the remainder of his troops to join the 
Third Brigade at Nawagai, to which place 
he, Sir Bindon, marched on the 14th. 

The idea was that these two brigades 
should cut off all communications with the 
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Malakand, cross into the Mohmand country 
by the Rambat Pass and Nawagai, and 
carrying rations up to the 22nd, march 
south through the Mohmand country until 
communication was effected with General 
Elles’ force, which was to leave Shabkadr 
on the 15th. 

Accordingly, on the 14th, the Third Brigade 
marched to Nawagai, while General Jeffreys 
encamped ata place called Markhanai, near 
the foot of the Rambat Pass. Part of 
the Second Brigade, consisting of the Buffs 
and 4th Company Bengal Sappers and 
Miners, were detached by General Jeffreys 
to the crest of the Rambat Pass to prepare 
the road for the passage of his force next 
morning, and to bivouac there for the 
night. The road up to the pass was 
partially made, and next day the brigade 
would have marched over; but the _ best 
plans are sometimes upset by some unfore- 
seen occurrence, and in this case a night 
attack changed the whole aspect of affairs. 
The ground about Markhanai was much 
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intersected with deep precipitous ravines, 
and the camp was situated on the edge 
of one of these, whilst on the other side 
was a dip of the ground capable of afford- 
ing cover from our fire. About 8 P.M. 
the camp was suddenly assailed by a 
heavy musketry fire from the deep ravine, 
a veritable storm of bullets sweeping the 
camp. All lights were immediately ex- 
tinguished, and the men fell in rapidly 
and silently on the trenches opening fire 
on our unseen foe, who had gradually 
moved round to the other side of the 
camp. It was pitch dark, as the moon 
had not yet risen; and the enemy, em- 
boldened by this, could be heard shouting 
and beating tom-toms in close proximity. 
But, in spite of star shells being fired by 
Captain Birch’s battery, very few of them 
were seen, and they never attempted to 
rush the camp, being contented with pour- 
ing in a murderous fire, which, as they 
were armed mostly with rifles, soon caused 
many casualties, these being chiefly amongst 
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the horses and transport mules. Every 
few minutes the “thud” of a bullet would 
be heard, on which some wretched animal 
would rear up and fall over in its death 
struggle. 

The fire was hottest on the side occupied 
by the 38th Dogras, and it was determined 
to make a sortie to try and clear the 
enemy out of the numerous small ravines 
on that flank. The bullets were sweep- 
ing the ground in such a manner that to 
stand up meant almost certain death, in 
spite of which several men volunteered for 
the sortie. 

Captain Tomkins, 38th Dogras, was at 
once shot dead before the start, and Lieu- 
tenant Bailey of the same regiment fell 
almost simultaneously ; Lieutenant Harring- 
ton, 26th Punjab Infantry, who was at 
that time attached to the Dogras, was 
shot through the head, from the effects of 
which wound he afterwards died at 
Panjkora. 


Several men were also killed and wounded 
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at this juncture; in fact, the enemy’s fire 
was so hot that it was found impossible 
to carry out the sortie, more especially as 
the moon had just risen, and anyone stand- 
ing up stood out in silhouette against its 
light. The attack died away about 11.30 
p.M., and we could hear the enemy moving 
off and shouting in the distance, as they 
went towards the Nawagai stream, where 
they lit several bonfires. 

All was quiet till about 1 aA.M., when 
they again came on and kept up a hot 
fire until 3 a.M., without a break, never 
attempting, however, to rush the camp. 
Among them was a bugler, who was most 
energetic in his musical efforts the whole 
night ; while another man sat in the deep 
nullah on one side of the camp, and 
shouted out directions to his brethren on 
the other side. He was probably their 
instructor of musketry, as he kept on 
yelling, ‘Shoot low, shoot low, all your 
bullets are going high; kill the pigs, kill 
them!” He had hidden himself so effectu- 
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ally that, although we fired many shots 
at him, it is probable that he escaped 
untouched. 

Next morning the camp was a sad sight, 
dead horses and mules lying all over the 
place, among the tents and shelters which 
had been hurriedly thrown down during 
the night, and everyone was mourning 
the sad loss of our brother officers and 
men who had been killed in such unsatis- 


factory warfare. 
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CHAPTER IX 


PURSUIT OF THE ENEMY-—INAYAT KILA— 
MARCH UP THE MAMUND- VALLEY— 
SEVERE FIGHTING —- DIFFICULTIES OF 
RETIREMENT 


AVING ascertained that the men who 
had attacked us were a section of the 
Bajour tribes living in the Mamund Valley, 
General Jeffreys at once despatched a 
squadron of the 11th Bengal Lancers, under 
Captain Cole, in pursuit. 

By dint of hard riding, Cole caught the 
enemy near the village of Inayat Kila, at 
the entrance to their valley, killing many 
of them, and pursuing the remainder some 
four or five miles before he was obliged to 
retire on Inayat Kila, where he was joined 
by the Guides Infantry, under Major 


Campbell, and Captain Birch’s Mountain 
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Battery, which had been sent out in sup- 
port. This was, however, too small a force 
to follow up the enemy among the intricate 
defiles of their rugged and precipitous hills ; 
so, while the Guides, supported by the 
guns, destroyed the fortifications of several 
small villages in the vicinity without opposi- 
tion, a camping-ground was selected near 
Inayat Kila, a message having been re- 
ceived from General Jeffreys, stating that 
he would shortly arrive with the rest of 
the brigade. This camping-ground was 
chosen by Major Campbell, about a mile 
south of Inayat Kila, on an open plain, 
well away from any nullahs which might 
give cover to the enemy at night, and the 
remainder of the brigade, including the 
Buffs and the Sappers, who had been re- 
called from the Rambat Pass, arrived in 
the course of the afternoon. The camp 
was at once entrenched, and every pre- 
caution taken against another attack, and 
the night passed without a single shot 
being fired. 
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The following day, the 16th September, 
was to witness some of the hardest fighting 
which we had yet experienced. Long before 
dawn, the bustle and noise of men moving 
about and preparing their coffee announced 
an early start, and shortly after vevez//e had 
been sounded, the troops fell in preparatory 
to marching. The force was divided into 
three columns: the right column, consisting 
of six companies 38th Dogras and a de- 
tachment of Sappers under Colonel Vivian, 
was directed to cross the Watelai stream, 
and proceed against certain Mamund villages 
on the eastern side of the valley; while on 
the left, Major Campbell of the Guides, 
with five companies of his regiment and 
two of the Buffs, had orders to operate 
against several villages on the western side 
of the valley, keeping touch with the centre 
column, which consisted of four companies 
of the Buffs, six companies of the 35th 
Sikhs, four guns of the Peshawar Mountain 
Battery, and a squadron of cavalry, the 
whole under command of Colonel Goldney, 
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who had been directed to move straight 
up the valley. 

Colonel Vivian with the left column, after 
having successfully captured several small 
villages, found himself checked by a large 
force of the enemy, who held too strong 
a position for him to attack with the force 
at his disposal. He therefore returned to 
camp, arriving there at 4 p.m., having had 
two men wounded during the day. 

The centre column meanwhile advanced 
some six miles up the valley without opposi- 
tion, the enemy being first reported at 
Badam Kila, to which place a detachment 
of the Buffs under Colonel Ommaney was 
sent to dislodge them. The remainder 
of the column pushed on, and about 10.30 
A.M. the two companies of the 35th Sikhs 
leading the advance had occupied a knoll 
above the village of “Shahi Tangi,” which 
was the farthest point reached by the brigade 
that day, being upwards of nine miles from 
camp. These two companies, while ad- 
vancing on Shahi Tangi, got somewhat too 
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far ahead of their support, and were attacked 
by the enemy in such large numbers that 
they were forced to retire about a mile. 
This movement was carried out under great 
difficulties. _Hampered by their wounded, 
many of our men were unable to return 
the fire of the tribesmen, who swarmed 
round, pouring in a heavy and disastrous 
fire at close quarters. 

Their difficulties increased at every step, as 
the Ghazis, seeing their opportunity, pressed 
ever closer, their swordsmen charging in 
and cutting down the Sikhs in the ranks, 
seventeen being thus killed or wounded. 
Soon they were unable to carry their com- 
rades, so depleted were their ranks; and 
Lieutenant Hughes, the adjutant of the 
regiment, being shot through the body, 
was among those left on the ground, shortly 
to be recovered, however, by his men and 
the Buffs who arrived in support. 

Just as this reinforcement took place, a 
squadron of the 11th Bengal Lancers under 
Cole dashed out, and the brilliant and 
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opportune charge of this small handful of 
cavalry effectually routed the Ghazis, many 
of whom were speared before they could 
reach the shelter of the adjacent hills. 
From this refuge they were then ousted 
by the Buffs, who, driving the enemy before 
them, soon regained all the lost ground, the 
tribesmen, in their flight, leaving many dead 
and wounded behind them. 

Meanwhile the left column, under Major 
Campbell, had remained on the western 
side of the valley some considerable distance 
behind, being fully occupied in destroying 
the defences of the numerous villages met 
with shortly after leaving camp. About 
9 am. Major Campbell received a helio 
message from General Jeffreys to come up 
as soon as possible and support the Buffs 
and 35th Sikhs, as the enemy were appear- 
ing in large numbers from the direction of 
the villages of Agrah and Gat, on the 
northern slope of the valley. Campbell 
immediately collected all his companies and 
started off, joining the centre column about 
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noon. Taking up a position on their left 
flank along the edge of a broad ravine, that 
officer kept over a thousand of the enemy 
in check. Many of these were dressed in 
khaki closely resembling, in the distance, 
the uniform of our soldiers, and were said 
to be Umra Khan’s men, who had their 
headquarters in the neighbouring village 
of Zagai. 

Captain Birch’s battery was fully occupied 
all this time. When the Buffs arrived in 
support of the 35th Sikhs, and stormed the 
hill to recover the position which the two 
companies of Sikhs had been forced to 
abandon, Birch brought his guns into action 
above Chingai, from where he was able to 
do great execution among the flying tribes- 
men. To this position Captain Ryder and 
Lieutenant Gunning, with one and a half 
companies of the 35th Sikhs, were sent to 
hold the high hill on the right of the guns, 
and, owing to subsequent orders not reach- 
ing them, advanced up the hill farther than 


was originally intended. 
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This was shortly afterwards realised, when, 
at 3 p.M., General Jeffreys ordered the troops 
to return to camp; for the ridge which 
Ryder and his small party of Sikhs had 
occupied, and along which they now com- 
menced to retire, slightly diverged from the 
line of march which the main body in their 
return to camp were following. Ryder soon 
found himself in an awkward position: 
isolated from the remainder of the force; 
hard pressed by the tribesmen; hampered 
by the wounded, and running short of am- 
munition, he was soon obliged to send an 
urgent appeal for help. 

On receipt of this message, General 
Jeffreys ordered the Guides under Major 
Campbell to go to Ryder’s assistance; but 
already, before Campbell received these 
orders, half a company of Guides, who were 
with the reserve ammunition, had been sent 
off under a native officer to try and join 
Ryder’s party, who were some fifteen hun- 
dred feet above us. As Ryder’s party was, 
moreover, completely out of sight, bugles 
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were sounded to try and obtain information 
as to their whereabouts, while the Guides 
moved off to the right flank. Surgeon- 
Lieutenant Fisher had already made a 
gallant attempt to reach Ryder with some 
dhoolies to carry away the wounded, but, 
finding it impossible to get his dhoolies up 
the precipitous hillside, had been obliged 
to return. 

A little while later and Ryder, with his 
Sikhs, could be seen fighting their way step 
by step downa steep rocky spur south of 
the village of Badelai, assisted by the half- 
company of Guides, who had fortunately 
been able to reach them with a small supply 
of ammunition. Still the position of this 
force was an extremely critical one, for 
the tribesmen, confident that they had cut 
off this small band from all outside help, 
now rushed in with their swords, trying to 
overcome by force of numbers the steady 
resistance offered them. Both Ryder and 
Gunning had been wounded ; the latter very 
severely, being shot in both the face and the 
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shoulder, besides having received two deep 
sword-cuts on the back. Fortunately Camp- 
bell, with the remainder of the Guides, soon 
arrived at the foot of the hill, from where 
he was able to deliver several volleys into 
the midst of the enemy, which checked their 
farther advance. Ali Gul, an = Afridi 
havildar of the Guides, then volunteered 
to go up the hill with ammunition for the 
Sikhs, whose supply had run short. 
Taking as many packets as he could 
carry, he climbed up the hill, distributed 
the cartridges, and carried back a wounded 
subadar of the Sikhs; an example which 
was quickly followed by his comrades in 
the Guides, who swarmed up the hill to 
help in carrying back the wounded Sikhs. 
By the time they had all reached the 
valley below, evening was closing in, and 
the main body were at some distance on 
their return march to camp; favoured by 
the gathering gloom, the Ghazis closed in on 
all sides, creeping up the ravines and pour- 
ing in a hot fire at close quarters on the 
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Guides, who, with the Sikhs and numerous 
wounded of Ryder’s party, followed the same 
route as the main body. 

It soon became pitch dark, and the diff- 
culties of the march were much increased 
by a heavy storm which now burst. Amidst 
the thunder and rain and the blackness of 
the night, this force lost the line of retreat 
followed by the remainder of the brigade, 
and but for the vivid lightning which con- 
tinuously lit up the scene, would have 
found it almost impossible to have made 
their way across the deep ravines which 
cut up the valley in all directions. 

It was 10 P.M. when they reached the 
camp at Inayat Kila, amidst a deluge of 
rain, which had converted every small nullah 
into a roaring torrent. Here they found 
that General Jeffreys, with part of his bri- 
gade, had not yet returned.* Two companies 
of the Guides had already been despatched 
to his assistance; for the remainder of the 


* These two companies had been in camp all day. 
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force there was nothing now to be done on 
such a night but await with anxiety for the 
dawn, officers and men lying down as they 
were, wet through and exhausted with the 
hard work of the day. 


CHAPTER X 


GENERAL JEFFREYS BENIGHTED—VILLAGE OF 
BILOT—-HEAVY THUNDERSTORM—LOSSES 
IN THE MOUNTAIN BATTERY—PUNITIVE 
OPERATIONS 


Be at last appeared, and with it 
General Jeffreys and the Mountain 
Battery,” which, with a section of Sappers 
and twelve men of the Buffs, had got 
separated from the remainder of the Brigade 
during the homeward march on the previous 
evening. Benighted, in a country cut up 
by deep ravines, General Jeffreys had 
decided to bivouac where he was until 
daylight, and for this purpose selected a 
village,t which had been previously set fire 
to by our troops, part of it being still in 
* Four guns No. 8 British Mountain Battery, commanded by 


Captain Birch, R.A. 
t Village of Bilot. 
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flames. Shortly before this village was 
reached, four companies * under Major Wor- 
ledge arrived, but these were at once sent 
off to the support of the Guides, and the 
guns, with their small escort, took up their 
position in a re-entering angle formed by 
the walls of this village. Defences were 
at once formed, but most of the mules, 
with the entrenching tools, having gone on 
to camp, the Sappers were obliged to use 
their bayonets in order to throw up the 
rough and hasty shelter trench which pro- 
tected one side, while on the other the 
gunners proceeded to make a parapet to 
protect their guns. Luckily the ground 
was soft, and the defences thus hurriedly 
organised were beginning to take shape 
when some of the enemy got possession of 
the unoccupied portion of the village, and 
commenced firing on our troops. Although 
the strength of the enemy was unknown, 


* Two companies 35th Sikhs, and two companies Guides Infantry. 
These had been ordered out from the camp, which Major Worledge 
had been left in charge of for that day. 
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and there were but few men available, a 
gallant attempt was made to turn them out 
by Lieutenant Watson, R.E., who soon 
returned, shot through the leg. Although 
wounded, Watson made another attempt. 
This was also unavailing, and, being now 
badly wounded in both arms, and with two 
of his men hit, he was obliged to give 
it up. 

The fire which the enemy brought to 
bear was so hot that it appeared absolutely 
necessary, however, to clear the village ; 
so in spite of the failure of the former 
attempts, Lieutenant Colvin, R.E., taking 
eight Sappers with him, being unable to 
take more for fear of weakening the gun’s 
escort, made a dash into the village, 
through a doorway in the wall, and climb- 
ing up on to the roof of a small house, 
fired into the enemy below. As _ there 
proved to be men all round them, the 
position soon became untenable: in fact, it 
was apparent that the village was a regular 
maze, and being absolutely unknown to our 
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men, it was evidently impossible to clear 
the place without reinforcements. 

By this time the enemy had adopted 
bolder tactics, trying to rush our troops 
over the shelter trench, while others fired 
over the wall into the small space where 
men and mules were packed together. 
Casualties increased. General Jeffreys, 
amongst others, was wounded, receiving a 
severe cut on the head from a rock thrown 
down from above by one of the Mamunds. 

The left flank of the shelter trench was 
now thrown back, owing to that part near 
the wall being enfiladed, and the men, while 
throwing up this fresh defensive work, being 
forced to fix bayonets lest they should be 
rushed by the enemy, were obliged to use 
their hands. Saddles were taken off the 
mules, and these and the ammunition boxes 
were the only cover available for this small 
force, many of whom by now had _ been 
killed or wounded. 

About 9 P.M. it began to rain, this being 
the first symptoms of the severe thunder- 
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storm which shortly afterwards broke. The 
fury with which this storm raged probably 
saved many casualties on our side, while 
the rain proved a great boon to the wounded, 
for whom there was no water available 
otherwise. The situation was rapidly be- 
coming critical as our men dropped, many 
of them still continuing to serve the guns 
and man the shelter trench in spite of 
their wounds, among these being Lieu- 
tenant Wynter, who, shot through both legs, 
remained at his post until, through faintness 
from loss of blood, he could no longer give 
orders. 

About midnight, when the storm had 
ceased and the moon was beginning to rise, 
a sowar rode in, having been sent out by 
Major Worledge to find General Jeffreys’ 
position. It appeared that, failing to find 
the Guides whom he had been previously 
sent out to support, Major Worledge had 
attempted to retrace his steps and rejoin 
the General, but, owing to the storm, had 
failed to find him, and had halted for some 
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time close to Bilot, unaware of the critical 
position of the General within a short dis- 
tance of him. The storm abating, however, 
the sound of the guns could be heard, and 
a sowar was at once despatched to find out 
the General’s exact position. All anxiety 
was now over, for, reinforced by these 
four companies, the enemy were cleared 
out of the village, and the troops re- 
mained undisturbed until daybreak, when 
they proceeded to march home. 
Ankle-deep in mud, the sodden tents 
looking limp and dejected in the grey of 
the morning, many of them knocked over 
by the storm of the previous night, the camp 
was anything but cheerful that morning ; 
and never was sun more welcome than when 
it topped the surrounding hills, and sent its 
warm rays to dry the shivering garrison, 
while the missing troops marched in, foot- 
sore and weary, bearing a very different 
aspect to the men who had marched out 
to meet the enemy but twenty-four hours 
before. The roll-call of the various regi- 
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ments now showed us the full extent of 
our losses. These were fairly heavy; two 
officers and thirty-six men having been 
killed, while the wounded numbered five 
officers and one hundred and two men. 
The mountain battery had fared badly, hav- 
ing lost an officer and six men killed with 
twenty-two wounded, besides having thirty- 
one mules killed. 

The following are the names of British 
officers killed and wounded in this action :— 


KILLED 


Lieutenant A. T. Crawford, Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant V. Hughes, 35th Sikhs. 


WOUNDED 


Captain W. J. Ryder, attached 35th Sikhs. 
Lieutenant O. G. Gunning, 35th Sikhs. 
Lieutenant G. R. Cassels, 35th Sikhs. 
Lieutenant T. C. Watson, Royal Engineers. 
Lieutenant F. A. Wynter, Royal Artillery. 


Next day, the 18th September, saw us 
once more on our way up the valley, to 
punish the Mamunds. Marching out early 
in the morning, we proceeded to attack 
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“Damadolah,” a _ strongly-fortified village 
on the eastern side of the valley, some six 
miles distant from the camp. 

The valley looked wonderfully green 
and fresh after its recent shower of rain, 
even the bleak Afghan hills had donned 
a new garment of variegated colours. 
Damadolah lay at the foot of one of these 
hills, surrounded by crops of millet and 
Indian corn, through which we could see 
the flash of the enemy’s sword-blades, as, 
summoned by the sound of the tom-tom, 
parties of them hastened from all parts of 
the valley to the support of their comrades. 
We had been obliged to follow a winding 
path, along a deep ravine, and had only 
debouched into the open, about two thou- 
sand yards from the enemy’s position, our 
appearance being the signal for the enemy 
to ‘fall in,” and as we advanced we could 
see them making their dispositions to 
meet our attack. 

No time was lost. The 35th Sikhs and 
38th Dogras, with the Buffs in support, 
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stormed the heights on either flank, the 
tribesmen making no attempt to stand, 
while the Guides advanced straight on the 
village, which was captured and destroyed 
without any loss on our side. The enemy 
retired to the heights above, and kept up 
a desultory fire, checked in all their attempts 
to collect in any force by the fire of the 
mountain battery, which commanded the 
whole face of the hill. Our transport 
having loaded up with the captured grain, 
we returned to camp, followed up by the 
enemy, who, however, never succeeded in 
getting to close quarters. Our casualties 
during the whole day were two killed and 
six wounded. 

On the 19th a foraging party was sent 
to collect grain from a village some three 
miles from camp. Large quantities of 
grain were found, mostly buried under- 
ground, but owing to the fresh appearance 
of the flattened soil, we were able to dis- 
cover these hiding- places without much 
difficulty. The tribesmen made no attempt 
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to engage us, owing to the village being 
situated in the open valley, close to our 
camp. 

The following day the whole brigade was 
ordered out, the intention being to attack 
Umra Khan’s village, Zagai, which stood 
at the head of the valley, some seven or 
eight miles distant. 

Attacking a village in the Mamund Valley 
had for all of us by now a monotony which 
was only varied according to the amount 
of opposition offered, and to the losses we 
suffered. Every attack took place under 
almost similar circumstances. On _ nearing 
the village, the tribesmen would beat their 
tom-toms, and thus summon their comrades 
from all parts of the valley; white and 
green standards, bearing the strange and 
weird device of a blood-red hand, would 
be seen heading parties of hurrying Ghazis, 
eager for the coming combat; their curved 
swords glistening in the bright sunlight, 
the swordsmen would gather on the tops 
of the hills, ready for their downward rush, 
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while behind every rock and stone crouched 
a Ghazi, rifle in hand, awaiting our arrival. 

There was but little variation this time. 
On nearing the foot of the hill we found 
the village, as usual, occupying a strong 
position, protected by the overhanging cliffs 
and steep, ragged spurs which ran down 
on either side of it. These spurs were told 
off to the Guides Infantry and the Buffs, 
while the 38th Dogras advanced straight 
on the village,—the 35th Sikhs being 
held in reserve. 

The Guides gained possession of their 
spur without much difficulty, but on the 
right the Buffs met with some opposition 
from the tribesmen, who poured in a hot 
fire on our advancing troops. The Buffs, 
however, drove all before them in their 
steady and determined advance. Eleven 
casualties occurred in as many _ seconds, 
among these being two of their officers, 
Lieutenants Keene and Power, both of 
whom were severely wounded. 

The heights on either side being cap- 
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tured, the Dogras rushed the village, and 
in a few minutes fortifications and towers 
were seen hurtling through the air, while, 
from the hills around, came the echo of 
the explosion. 

While the defences were thus _ being 
destroyed, many of the enemy were seen 
collecting on the other side of the valley. 
These threatened to work round our left 
flank, but the appearance of a squadron 
of the 11th Bengal Lancers soon checked 
them. The tribesmen, always in terror 
lest they should be caught in the open 
by the cavalry, were thus practically kept 
hors de combat for the remainder of the 
day, and, our operations completed, we 


returned to camp without further casualties. 


CHAPTER XI 


POSITION OF FIRST BRIGADE AT NAWAGAI 
— THE HADDA MULLAH— TWO NIGHT 
ATTACKS — GENERAL WODEHOUSE 
WOUNDED 


Nene the Third Brigade were 

camped at Nawagai, having crossed 
a watershed at the end of the Watelai 
Valley and taken up a position on the 
plain which stretches from the small village 
and fort of Nawagai to the hills around the 
Bedmanai Pass, where the Hadda Mullah 
was reported to have collected his forces. 
Owing to the night attack of the 15th, 
with the consequent turning aside of General 
Jeffreys’ brigade, a considerable change in 
plans was now necessary, and Sir Bindon 
Blood determined to stay where he was, 


until the arrival of General Elles’ force 
147 
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should enable him to attack the Hadda 
Mullah in his stronghold in the hills, and 
clear out the Bedmanai Pass and neighbour- 
ing valleys with completeness. 

Great pressure was being put on the 
Khan of Nawagai at this time, both by 
the neighbouring tribes and by his own 
people, in order to induce him to withdraw 
from his support of our troops; and there is 
small doubt that if it had not been for the 
presence of the Third Brigade at Nawagai, 
the Khan would either have been obliged 
to join the hostile tribes, or would have 
been forced to fly from the valley, in which 
case the whole of his people, consisting of 
the most numerous and best-armed portion 
of Bajour, would have risen against us. 
Not only would we thus have had an 
enormous force to contend with, but there 
would also have been great danger of the 
movement spreading up to Dir and Chitral, 
for although the Nawab of Dir had hither- 
to been able to assert his authority, it is 


certain that, in the case of a combined 
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tribal movement, no reliance could be 
placed on his levies, and neither he nor 
the Khan of Nawagai would be strong 
enough to stem the rising tide of fanaticism. 

The strategical importance of the posi- 
tion of the Third Brigade at Nawagai was 
therefore immense, as it divided the two 
hostile forces, the Hadda Mullah’s and the 
Mamunds, and prevented the remainder 
of the country joining them: although, 
with hostile tribes in rear, and the possi- 
bility of the Nawagai people rising in arms 
against us, the force was not strong enough 
to attack the Hadda Mullah in his strong- 
hold in the Bedmanai Pass, a defile some 
seven or eight miles long. For if the 
Brigade had moved forward against the 
Hadda Mullah’s tribesmen, a considerable 
force must have been left behind to guard 
the camp, which from a strength of only 
three battalions could not have been spared. 

To the foot of the high hills which rose 
on either side of the Bedmanai Pass some 


seven miles from our camp, the intervening 
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ground was a flat, waterless plain, favour- 
able for cavalry, until close under the hills, 
where the ground became deeply cut up 
by ravines. Our camp was situated within 
reach of a stream which ran through the 
village of Nawagai, from which we were 
distant about one mile. A few days were 
spent in reconnoitring the country; the 
cavalry penetrating some twenty-two miles 
to Ato Khel, a village a few miles north 
of the Nahaki (or Nakki) Pass, over which 
General Elles was daily expected. The 
reconnaissance, which was made by Major 
Beatson and Captain Stanton* with one 
squadron of the 11th Bengal Lancers, 
obtained no news, however, of General 
Elles’ force, and it was evident that he 
had been delayed by the difficulties of the 
route. The Hadda Mullah’s gathering was 
meanwhile reported to be daily increasing 
in numbers, and whenever our patrols ap- 
proached the hills, they were fired on by 
small parties and scouts of the enemy. 


* D.A.Q.M.G. for intelligence. 
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Our first meeting with the enemy in 
force occurred on the afternoon of the 
17th. We saw about fifteen hundred of 
the Hadda Mullah’s clansmen apparently 
advancing on our camp, when the brigade 
was at once turned out; but as the 
enemy, on seeing us, remained close under 
the hills, with a network of ravines 
between our two forces, we were unable 
to come to close quarters owing to ap- 
proaching night. A few shots were ex- 
changed, and our Mountain Battery dropped 
a shell or two amongst them, after which 
we returned home lest we should be be- 
nighted; a prospect which meant our 
having to fight our way back to camp 
through several ravines, with every ad- 
vantage on the side of the enemy. 

The next day heliographic communica- 
tion was opened with General Elles’ force, 
which had arrived on the top of the 
Nahaki Pass, and on the following day 
instructions, through this means, were re- 


ceived stating that we were to join General 
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Jeffreys in the Mamund Valley. It was 
not practicable, however, to carry out these 
instructions until General Elles should arrive 
on the Nawagai Plain to protect the Khan 
of Nawagai from the Hadda Mullah’s 
force, which was now reported to num- 
ber over four thousand men. During our 
stay here “snipers” and small parties of 
the enemy hung about our camp on the 
lookout to cut up any stray members of 
our force; but hitherto no soldiers or fol- 
lowers had lost their lives, owing to the 
strict regulations that were enforced to 
prevent straggling on the march and stray- 
ing from camp. That morning, however, 
a private of the Queen’s West Surrey 
Regiment was stabbed to death while 
standing within three yards of his piquet. 
So sudden was the rush of the three men 
who crept up in the dark to commit this 
deed, that they had disappeared under cover 
of the network of deep ravines that sur- 
rounded the camp before the piquet had 
time to fire, 
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About five in the evening, the enemy 
again appeared in the plain, at the mouth 
of the Bedmanai Pass. We turned out, 
more to have a look at them than anything 
else, as it was too late to engage them 
at such a distance from camp. There 
appeared to be from two to three 
thousand of them, who, on our appear- 
ance, fired off their jezails and guns in the 
air, shouting and dancing, presumably to 
show their defiance, keeping at some dis- 
tance from us, however, until we retired, 
when they advanced, following us up to 
camp, and the Khan of Nawagai’s son 
informed us that they meant to attack 
before morning. , 

All seemed quiet that night until at 
II P.M. a couple of hundred swordsmen, 
having crept up a ravine to within fifty 
yards of our camp, suddenly charged that 
portion of it which was defended by the 
1st Battalion Queen’s West Surrey Regi- 
ment. They were met by such a hail of 
bullets that most of them stopped, and of 
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the remainder not a man reached our line 
alive. 

The main body of the enemy were mean- 
while in reserve, waiting for their opportunity 
to follow up the rush of their first party if 
they should succeed in penetrating our lines, 
but finding their first effort so easily re- 
pulsed, they attempted to rush other parts 
of the camp, only in a half-hearted way, 
withdrawing soon after to engage the Khan 
of Nawagai’s men, who were on outpost 
duty about a mile distant. This they 
evidently found more congenial work as 
a brisk skirmish ensued, which finally ended 
in the enemy’s disappearance soon after 
midnight. Our casualties in this skirmish 
were one British soldier killed and one 
severely wounded. Several horses and 
transport animals were killed and disabled. 

The next day Sir Bindon Blood received 
a message from General Elles, asking him 
to meet him on the 21st at Lakerai, about 
ten miles distant, to which place he would 
march with his First Brigade. This was 
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good news, as Sir Bindon, who was anxious 
to return to the Mamund Valley, where the 
opposition seemed likely to be severe, 
would now be able to leave Nawagai on 
the following day. That afternoon, news 
having been brought in that a large con- 
tingent of Shinwarris, under the Suff 
Mullah, had arrived in the Bedmanai Pass 
to reinforce the Hadda Mullah’s gathering, 
a reconnaissance in force was made to the 
mouth of the pass. The enemy showed 
themselves in considerable force, but were 
evidently averse to coming within effective 
range of our guns, but during our return 
to camp they followed us up, as on the 
previous occasion, keeping well under the 
the hills, lest we should catch them on 
the open plain, and when last seen, just 
before darkness set in, they were only two 
miles from camp. They were in large 
numbers, afterwards estimated from the in- 
formation brought in at five thousand men, 
and they had evidently been worked up 
to the highest pitch of fanaticism by the 
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way they advanced over the plain, beating 
tom-toms, yelling and dancing a_ wild 
Khattak dance, with a vast expenditure of 
ammunition. 

After these warlike demonstrations, we 
were not surprised when, at about 9 P.M, 
the enemy who had crept silently up the 
deep nullahs around the camp, attempted 
to rush us simultaneously from three sides. 
We were well prepared, but, owing to the 
pitch darkness, the first few minutes were 
rather warm work, as the enemy’s swordsmen 
simply hurled themselves against our en- 
trenchments, utterly regardless of their 
losses; and if they had once succeeded in 
forcing an entrance, the large numbers 
with which they would at once have poured 
in, together with the confusion consequent 
on the darkness, must at least have resulted 
in heavy losses to the defenders. As it 
was, the steadiness of the fire of our infantry 
made it an impossibility to penetrate our 
lines, although many of the enemy were 
found dead on our entrenchments. Case 
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shot, shrapnel, and at intervals star shell, 
were all fired with great effect by the Moun- 
tain Battery, the illumination of the latter 
projectile enabling our infantry to pour in 
the most deadly volleys into bodies of the 
enemy, occasionally at a few yards’ dis- 
tance; for so dark was the night, that at 
any distance over twenty yards’ it was im- 
possible to see anything. The enemy soon 
completely surrounded our camp, and from 
the hills and ravines around us poured in 
a steady fire, under cover of which their 
swordsmen, in spite of all reverses, made 
repeated rushes, first on one side, then on 
another, in futile attempts to force an 
entrance. 

We had struck all our tents, and, except 
when occasion demanded, we all lay flat 
on the ground, while the camp was mean- 
while swept by bullets, a number of them 
from Martini- Henry and Lee - Metford 
rifles, which, with a varied assortment of 
Sniders, Tower muskets, Winchester re- 


peaters, and sporting rifles, and the not-to- 
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be-despised jezail, made up their arsenal, 
while they evidently possessed no lack of 
ammunition, the attack being kept up till 
shortly after 2 a.M., up to which time the 
fire never slackened. Occasionally a mad 
fanatical rush would be made, only to be 
met by a storm of bullets, through which 
even the Ghazis failed to penetrate. It 
was rumoured that the tribesmen were so 
certain of capturing our camp, that they 
had brought baggage animals to carry away 
the loot. 

Considering the heavy fire we were thus 
subjected to for five hours, our casualties 
were light, largely owing to the efficacy 
of the earthwork we had made round our 
camp, and to the reserves and all men 
not employed in manning the defensive 
work being made to lie down. 

Our Brigadier, General Wodehouse, was 
unfortunately shot at an early phase of 
the attack, having walked up to confer 
with Sir Bindon Blood. He was _ shot 
through the leg with a Martini- Henry 
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bullet, which, fortunately, missed the bone. 
Our total casualties during this attack 
were thirty-two, one other British officer, 
Veterinary - Captain Mann, and one native 
officer being wounded, and one British 
soldier killed. Of the remainder who were 
wounded, three belonged to the British, 
and nineteen to the native ranks. Besides 
these losses, one hundred and fifteen horses 
and transport animals were killed and 
wounded. 

The enemy’s losses were very heavy, 
numbers of them being found lying dead 
on our entrenchments the following morn- 
ing. It was ascertained afterwards that 
the villages within our vicinity lost three 
hundred and thirty killed alone, and 
numbers of dead and wounded must have 
been carried over the passes to their 
distant homes; while the contingent from 
Afghan territory were reported not only 
to have suffered heavily, but to have lost 
heart and retired over the border. 

The effect of the repulse of the attack, 
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in the face of the promises made by the 
two Mullahs to these credulous hillmen, 
was the rapid dismemberment of the entire 
gathering, which was reported to have 
practically dispersed by the 22nd, with the 
exception of the Hadda Mullah’s personal 
following. 

It was a queer scene that presented it- 
self to our eyes when the enemy, shortly 
after 2 A.M., gave up all hope of rushing our 
camp, and left us free to count up the cost 
of the night’s events. All the tents were 
down, looking like so many corpses in the 
dim light of a rising moon, for even in the 
hospital it had been found impossible to 
keep the tents pitched or a light burning, 
owing to the heavy fire that was at once 
directed on them, and our wounded lay in 
rows on the ground, their wounds having 
been dressed under the combined disadvan- 
tages of a pitch dark night and a hailstorm 
of bullets. On all sides horses and transport 
animals lay dead and dying, the casualties 


among animals having been most severe, 
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especially among the 11th Bengal Lancers,* 
one of the best mounted native cavalry 
regiments in India, and the fatality with 
which one’s most cherished pony or charger 
fell a victim to war on this occasion, leaving 
the cheap and unvalued hack untouched, 
proved a subject for lamentation for more 
than one officer on the following morning. 
The last farewell shot having been fired 
in the distance by the rapidly disappearing 
foe, the camp soon resumed its normal aspect ; 
and, wrapt in slumber, a peaceful silence, 
unbroken by aught save the occasional 
challenge of a sentry, succeeded the dis- 
cordant noise of the recent combat. 


* Late ‘‘Probyn’s Horse.” 


CHAPTER XII 


ARRIVAL OF GENERAL ELLES —CAPTURE OF 
THE BEDMANAI PASS — THROUGH THE 
JAROBI GORGE — THE HADDA MULLAH’S 
HOME BURNT—-FURTHER OPERATIONS IN 
THE MAMUND VALLEY 


ee following day, Sir Bindon Blood 
met General Elles at Lakerai, and 
arranged to leave with him our Third Brigade, 
the command of which had now devolved 
on Lieutenant-Colonel Graves, 39th Garh- 
walis, in place of General Wodehouse, who 
was wounded; and while General Elles 
thus reinforced could deal with the Hadda 
Mullah’s gathering, General Blood would 
proceed at once to Inayat Kila to join his 
Second Brigade, at present engaged under 
General Jeffreys in the Mamund Valley. 


General Elles accordingly took up a 
162 
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position, with the two brigades he now had 
at his disposal, at the foot of the Bedmanai 
Pass, near the village of Kuz Chinarai; 
and every preparation was made on the 
night of the 23rd for the attack on the 
pass the following morning. The troops 
were in the best of spirits at the prospect 
of at last getting some reward, in the shape 
of a good fight, for the arduous marching 
and road-making they had already under- 
gone. There seemed, too, every chance 
of the fight proving a stubborn one, for 
scarcely had “lights out” sounded when 
the enemy commenced “sniping” heavily 
into camp. No actual attack on the camp, 
however, was made, though small parties 
of tribesmen advanced with great rashness 
close to the entrenchments. The enemy’s 
efforts, although continued until past mid- 
night, were fruitless, there being no casual- 
ties on our side during the night. 

The next morning at 6.30 the troops 
paraded for the attack. The first objective 
was a low, conical hill and a village at 
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the mouth of the pass, which was found 
on approach to be occupied by the enemy. 
General Westmacott’s brigade was then 
entrusted with the further attack on the 
pass, and General Graves’ brigade was told 
off to guard against a flank attack from 
the direction of Mittai, where it was known 
considerable bodies of the enemy were 
collected. The 20th Punjab Infantry, with 
the 1st Gurkhas in support, were ordered 
to make the assault, and to secure the hills 
commanding the pass. 

This was gallantly carried out, the enemy 
contesting every inch of the ground, but 
with their numbers evidently much reduced 
since their defeat and heavy losses at 
Nawagai, only a small gathering of some 
eight hundred of them opposed our troops, 
who, clearing ridge after ridge, finally 
crowned a peak 2500 feet above the pass. 
It appeared that the tribal leaders had ex- 
pected an attack from the direction of the 
Mittai Valley, and had, consequently, 
divided their forces. It was shortly after 
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midday when the pass and the hills over- 
looking it were in our hands, and this 
assault had been accomplished with a loss of 
only two men killed and three wounded, 
all belonging to the 2oth Punjab Infantry. 
The Hadda Mullah fled from the field at 
a very early phase of the action; but the 
Suff Mullah was seen constantly rallying 
his fugitive followers, with, however, but 
small success. After the capture of the 
pass, General Westmacott’s brigade ad- 
vanced to Bedmanai village, and encamped 
there; whilst General Graves’ brigade re- 
turned to camp near Kuz Chinarai. 

On the 25th, the former brigade marched 
to Tor Khel, a village situated at the mouth 
of the Jarobi gorge, through which this 
force was shortly to penetrate and wreak a 
well-merited vengeance on the home of the 
Hadda Mullah. This gorge was a veritable 
death-trap ; with precipitous cliffs on either 
side, the crests of which were well wooded 
with pine and walnut-trees, it would have 


been an awkward place to force if held 
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by a few determined foes. Luckily, the 
Opposition was slight, and a small force 
under General Elles pushed through, burn- 
ing the towers and forts of what formerly 
constituted the Hadda Mullah’s sanctuary. 
The retirement to camp, however, proved 
a far harder task, the tribesmen harassing 
the force returning through the narrow 
gorge, and had not the troops been handled 
with great skill, the losses would have indeed 
been heavy. Our total casualties during the 
day’s operations were one man killed and 
seventeen wounded. During the following 
night, there was the usual desultory firing 
into camp, which resulted in two sepoys 
being wounded and a camel-driver killed. 

On the 26th the force marched to 
Lakerai, and thence vza the Gandab valley, 
towards Peshawar, where they were merged 
into the Tirah Field Force, which was about 
to start operations against the Afridis. 

In the meantime, Sir Bindon Blood, with 
the headquarter staff and two squadrons 
11th Bengal Lancers, had arrived at Inayat 
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Kila, where he found General Jeffreys’ 
brigade still engaged in operations against 
the Mamunds, who, in spite of the punish- 
ment they had received, were still obdurate. 
The land occupied by this clan lies partly 
over the border within Afghan territory, 
and to this fact may be assigned one reason, 
and perhaps the chief one, for the long-con- 
tinued obstinacy with which they held out 
against our troops; refusing point-blank to 
comply with our terms, which included the 
restoration of the sixteen rifles taken during 
the recent action on the 16th. They ad- 
mitted having taken part in the attack on 
Chakdara, and in defence of their action on 
that occasion they naively gave the old and 
oft-repeated excuse of having only followed 
the example of the rest of the world. 
With the inconceivable conceit of the 
Pathan, they offered in reparation for their 
misdeeds a few useless old jezails and fire- 
arms, which might have been of some value 
to acollecter of antique relics, but from a 


military point of view would have been 
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gladly left in the hands of our enemies if 
they could have been persuaded to use 
them. The Mamunds had indeed proved 
their courage in many a hard-fought action, 
but it is doubtful if they could have pro- 
duced a warrior bold enough to fire off any 
one of the various firearms they were good 
enough to surrender on this occasion. 
Hostilities were accordingly continued. 
On the 22nd, part of the force marched up 
the valley to a village named Dag, whence 
we brought back fodder and grain; our re- 
tirement being followed up by the enemy, who 
made no attempt, however, to come to close 
quarters. We had one man in the Guides 
killed, and two in the 35th Sikhs wounded. 
The next day we attacked the fortified 
village of Tangi, taking with us a consider- 
able number of transport animals. The 
enemy appeared at first in small numbers, 
but by this time we had learnt with what 
remarkable rapidity their numbers increased 
as they swarmed round to harass our 


retirement. The position was soon cap- 
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tured, and the transport mules having been 
loaded with immense quantities of grain 
and fodder, found as usual buried and 
hidden away in the village, the retirement 
was commenced under cover of the guns, 
which effectually prevented the tribesmen 
closing in. Major Moody, of the Buffs, 
received a wound in the neck, which, slight 
as it was at the time, caused him consider- 
able inconvenience afterwards. Lieutenant 
Reeves of the same regiment had a rather 
curious escape, a bullet striking his revolver 
and glancing off through his belts. 

The Buffs, who had been ordered to join 
the Tirah Field Force, left us on the 25th, 
much to the regret of our force, a regret 
which the Mamunds could not have shared ; 
for the regiment, under the trying conditions 
of this guerilla warfare, had fully maintained 
its reputation, earned by some two centuries 
of distinguished service. 

A cessation of hostilities now occurred 
for a few days, as the tribesmen had sent in 
to ask our terms. The jirga, which was 
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interviewed by our political officers, Mr 
Davies and Mr Gunter, brought in Rs. 
4000; but on hearing that our terms in- 
sisted on the restoration of the captured 
rifles, stated that these had gone over the 
border and were unobtainable. They were 
given up to the 29th to accede to our terms ; 
and in the meantime Sir Bindon Blood, 
having been ordered to proceed at once to 
Peshawar to assume command of the Ist 
Division Tirah Field Force, marched to 
Panjkora, which he had no sooner reached 
than news of such a disquieting nature 
arrived from the Mamund valley that he 
was forthwith obliged to return there. The 
outlook in this region was by no means a 
peaceful one. 

In spite of their sending in a jirga to 
negotiate, it appeared that the Mamunds 
had no intention of submitting; and, having 
obtained a large supply of rifle ammunition 
and some reinforcements from their friends 
over the border, they were now prepared 
for a fresh campaign. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ATTACK ON AGRAH AND GAT-——ARRIVAL OF 
FIELD BATTERY AND HIGHLAND LIGHT 
INFANTRY — SKIRMISH AT BADELAI — 
RAHIM SHAH 


Apo geographical position of this petty 

tribe undoubtedly lent itself to a long 
and protracted warfare; being situated on 
the border, the tribesmen who occupied 
land within Afghan territory, were in a 
most secure and happy position. With 
that neighbourly solicitude which is one 
of the chief characteristics of these Asiatic 
people, they were able to cross the border 
and bring their forces to the assistance of 
the Mamunds, whom they thus lured on 
into hostilities with our troops, with the 
comforting assurance that if repulsed, they 


could retire back to their homes, secure 
171 
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from the retribution which would certainly 
overtake their friends on this side of the 
border; while success, on the other hand, 
opened glorious visions of a massacre of 
the infidel, with a share in the rich loot 
to be afterwards obtained. 

General Jeffreys had now recommenced 
operations. On the 30th September an 
attack in force was made on the fortified 
villages of Agrah and Gat. These two 
villages occupied the strongest strategical 
position of any we had yet seen; perched 
on the lower slope of a steep and rugged 
hill, and mutually supporting each other, 
they were protected on either side by high 
rocky spurs, while the rough boulders and 
loose stones which strewed the foreground 
foretold an arduous climb for our attacking 
infantry. As we marched up the valley, the 
tom-toms of the tribesmen could be heard 
with great distinctness in the still morning 
air; and as we approached nearer, we could 
gradually make out their forces holding the 
spurs and high cliffs commanding the villages. 
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To our left lay an offshoot to the valley, 
covered with scrub jungle, down which 
large numbers of the enemy could be seen 
hastening to join their comrades. This was 
soon checked, however, by the appearance 
of our cavalry, two squadrons of the Guides 
under Colonel Adams, effectually keeping 
at bay over a thousand Ghazis. Un- 
accustomed to horses, these tribesmen have 
the most exaggerated notions of the power 
of cavalry; and on this occasion, in spite 
of the high jungle and the ground being 
utterly unsuitable for cavalry movements, 
they would not venture anywhere within 
striking distance. 

The village of Agrah was the first to 
be attacked. A glance at the enemy’s 
position had made it obvious that the spurs 
on either side must be captured before the 
village commanded by them could be suc- 
cessfully stormed. The Guides Infantry 
were therefore ordered to clear the spur 
to the left; the 31st Punjab Infantry, 
supported by the 38th Dogras, the centre 
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ridge between the two villages, while the 
Royal West Kent advanced straight up the 
hill on the right of the Guides. 

On the advance taking place, the Pathan 
and Afridi companies of the Guides dashed 
up the hill with a wild yell, which intimi- 
dated the tribesmen to such an extent, that 
although they poured in a heavy fire, this 
spur was taken without a single casualty, 
while many of the enemy were shot down 
in their panic-stricken flight from the crest. 

The ridge up which the 31st were 
stubbornly fighting their way was by no 
means so easily taken. The ground con- 
sisted, for the most part, of high-terraced 
fields, commanded by strongly-built sungars 
amongst the huge boulders at the top, and 
it was here that Colonel O’Brien fell 
mortally wounded while gallantly leading 
on his men to the assault. In spite of 
their commanding officer being killed, the 
31st pushed on under the covering fire of 
Major Fegan’s Mountain Battery; these 
guns, with the greatest precision, dropping 
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shell after shell amongst the Mamunds, 
who, although having lost heavily, still 
stuck manfully to their position, and as 
many of the huge rocks and boulders proved 
impervious to artillery fire, it was only the 
bayonets of our sepoys that finally turned 
them out. 

The 31st were now joined by the West 
Kent, who came down from the spur on 
the left, burning the village of Agrah on 
their way, and proceeded to drive the enemy 
out of several strong positions above the 
village of Gat. It was here that half a 
company of the West Kent, on reaching a 
sungar, were suddenly charged by a lot of 
Ghazis, and in the melée which ensued, 
many of the West Kents were killed and 
wounded, their officer, 2nd Lieutenant 
Browne Clayton, being one of the first to 
be cut down, his body being almost at once 
recovered by a gallant dash under Major 
Western. 

Owing to the day being far spent, it was 
impossible to attempt any further opera- 
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tions. The troops had not only a march 
of some ten miles to make before reaching 
camp, but there was also before them that 
most difficult of all tasks, the retirement 
down hill in the presence of a_ brave 
and fanatical foe. Hampered with their 
wounded, and assailed on all sides by a 
storm of bullets, the slightest appearance 
of confusion or hurry on the part of our 
rear-guard would cause the enemy to swoop 
down in overwhelming force. On _ this 
occasion the steady fire of our men, as 
they worked their way with a slow delibera- 
tion down hill, enabled us to reach the 
welcome plain below with but few casual- 
ties, and the Mamunds, contrary to their 
usual tactics, forbore to follow up our retire- 
ment to camp that evening. 

Our casualties this day were 61: among 
these the somewhat disproportionate number 
of eight British officers being killed and 
wounded. The service had lost two officers 
who could ill be spared in Colonel O’Brien 
and Lieutenant Browne Clayton, both of 
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whom died, however, in the manner best 
fitted to a soldier—at the head of the men 
they were so gallantly leading. 

Six officers had been wounded—namely, 
Major Western, Captains R. C. Style 
and N. H. Lowe, Lieutenants H. Isacke 
(severely) and F. A. Jackson of the Royal 
West Kent, and Lieutenant E. B. Peacock, 
31st Punjab Infantry. 

Two days’ rest were now given to the 
force, a rest which was very welcome after 
the fighting of the last fortnight. Sir 
Bindon Blood, who had now transferred 
his headquarters to Inayat Kila, had ordered 
up the Field Battery and Highland Light 
Infantry, the latter regiment having the 
bad luck to arrive on the evening of the 
3rd October, the day which was destined 
to witness the last of our attacks on the 
Mamund villages. 

Our objective this day was ‘“ Badelai,” a 
village which, owing to its position, lent 
itself to a strategic movement on our part, 
which proved a complete success. General 
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Jeffreys led the force straight up the valley 
in the direction of Agrah, the village where 
the severe fighting of three days back had 
occurred, and towards which the enemy 
commenced streaming from all parts of the 
valley. Not until we had passed Badelai, 
which lay to our right, was the direction of 
the head of the column changed. The 
tribesmen were thus completely thrown 
off the scent, and our sudden march on 
Badelai must have come as a surprise 
to them. Our attack was almost un- 
opposed, and the village had been burnt 
before the enemy’s forces arrived on the 
scene: even then they were unable to 
work round the hills in time to harass our 
retirement until the level plain had been 
reached. In revenge, they attempted to 
follow us up during our return to camp, 
but soon discovered that the level ground 
gave us many advantages over them, ad- 
vantages which had been hitherto balanced 
by their superior mobility on the hill-side. 
Their losses on this day must have been 
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heavy, owing to the boldness with which 
they advanced over the open ground, 
affording a good target to our two Moun- 
tain Batteries. Our casualties were very 
light—_two men being killed and sixteen 
wounded. 

Fighting is the principal recreation and 
amusement of these hardy tribesmen, but 
recent events had evidently shown them 
that certain pleasures can be too dearly 
bought, and unless peace was soon restored, 
there would soon be nothing left to them 
of their homes and villages. A truce was 
accordingly declared, while negotiations were 
carried on through the Khans of Nawagai, 
Khar and Jhar, the three principal chiefs 
in Bajour, while one of the men in the 
employ of the political department was sent 
up the valley to interview the Mamund 
Maliks. 

This man, ‘“ Rahim Shah,” had done good 
service during the Chitral campaign, and 
had in many ways proved invaluable to 


our political officers. He belonged to the 
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Kaka Khel tribe or rather family, there 
being only about a couple of hundred of 
these people in existence. Their history 
is a curious one: being descendants of a 
famous saint, they have a free pass over 
the whole country; no small boon among 
such a lawless people, and which they had 
made good use of for trading purposes. 
The sanctity of their persons is well 
shown by the following incident, which 
occurred during our stay. In spite of the 
truce, one of our foraging parties had come 
into collision with the tribesmen, who had 
laid an ambush for our men, which fortunately 
only resulted in one man being wounded. 
During the skirmish which ensued, Rahim 
Shah, alone and unarmed, at the mercy 
of the most fanatical race in the world, 
was arranging terms with the remainder of 
the tribe; and, although known to be in 
our employ, was treated with the greatest 
respect, arriving a few days later with the 
jirga, who came offering general submission. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES — A DURBAR — 
DEPARTURE TO THE SALARZAI VALLEY— 
RECONNAISSANCE TO PASHAT — SUBMIS- 
SION OF TRIBES 


A FEW days later came the end. The 

Maliks and the majority of the tribes- 
men were ready to submit, and although 
the younger and more hot-blooded portion 
of the community wished to continue a war 
which must eventually have resulted in the 
extermination of the clan, negotiations were 
finally brought to a successful issue through 
the influence of the Khan of Nawagai and 
his brother. 

A durbar was held on the 11th, at a 
spot not far distant from our camp. Here, 
under a clump of shady Chenar trees, Sir 


Bindon Blood, accompanied by Major 
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Deane and the Khans of Nawagai, Jhar 
and Khar, interviewed the Maliks and 
head men of the Mamund district. Major 
Deane began by asking them if they 
wanted peace or war; with the exception 
of one or two Maliks, whose villages had 
already been punished, and who, having also 
had their grain taken by our troops, thought 
they had nothing further to lose, the 
Mamunds were unanimously in favour of 
peace, and they expressed regret for the 
fighting which had already occurred. They 
further stated that they had suffered heavy 
losses, and were now willing to surrender 
the rifles they had captured. Besides this, 
they promised that Umra Khan’s following, 
and all the men who had joined them from 
over the Afghan border, should be turned 
out of their valley. It was considered 
that the damage done to their villages 
during the month’s hostilities was suff- 
cient punishment, and amply settled all 
outstanding accounts with the clan; so, 


security having been taken for the rifles, 
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peace was concluded, and the jirga dis- 
missed. 

In the course of the almost continuous 
fighting which had taken place during our 
stay in this valley, we had captured, together 
with all their hoarded stores of grain, twenty- 
six villages, of which we had destroyed the 
fortifications and towers. This latter punish- 
ment is felt by these people even more 
acutely than the loss of their grain; for the 
wood, which is an essential feature in the 
construction of these buildings, is extremely 
scarce and difficult to obtain, trees in these 
desolate and bleak highlands being few and 
far between. The losses we inflicted on 
them are difficult to estimate, for a large 
number of the men opposed to us in the 
field had come from neighbouring tribes and 
from Afghan territory, but they must have 
been very severe. 

Success, however, had been purchased at 
some cost to ourselves, for our casualties 
during the recent fighting had been excep- 
tionally heavy, owing to the difficulties of the 
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ground and inaccessibility of the villages, 
built among the crags and peaks of the steep 
hills; in the guerilla warfare, incident on 
operations over ground of this description, 
the individual prowess of these hardy tribes- 
men, trained to the use of their arms from 
childhood, and imbued with an _ hereditary 
instinct for fighting derived from generations 
of warlike ancestors, almost counterbalanced 
the superior combination and handling of our 
more highly-disciplined troops, and we soon 
learnt that our opponents were by no means 
to be despised. Armed with every variety 
of firearm, including Martini-Henry rifles 
made in Cabul, or in some cases stolen from 
our troops, Sniders, sporting-rifles, and old 
Tower muskets, these hillmen would swarm 
down on our troops during our retirement 
to camp, and, taking advantage of cover from 
every rock and stone ex route, would pour 
in a deadly fire at close quarters. In fighting 
of this sort, firing by volleys proved useless 
and a mere waste of valuable ammunition, 
while our crack shots, accustomed to taking 
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a deliberate aim at a more or less clearly 
defined object, were at a disadvantage when 
compelled to rely solely on snap-shots taken 
at a rapidly moving foe. 

On the 13th of October the Mamund 
Valley was evacuated, our force moving 
to Matashah, whence we proceeded to deal 
with the Salarzais, a section of the Bajour 
tribe. Two days were given to these 
people to bring in the number of firearms 
demanded of them, as a punishment for the 
share they had taken in the Swat rising ; 
and in the meantime, while hostilities were 
suspended, reconnaissances were pushed up 
the valley, which appeared far more fertile 
and open than we had expected from our 
late experiences, while an abundant supply 
of water would enable us to camp right up 
in the heart of their country, close to the 
scene of operations, should war be neces- 
sary. Many of their villages were in the 
lower parts of the valley, easily accessible 
to our troops, and it was evident that little 
Opposition could be offered to a force pro- 
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vided with artillery. During one of our 
trips up the valley, we were surprised to 
find ourselves accosted by a dirty-looking 
rufhan, who greeted us with a ‘Good 
morning, sir,” in very fair English, and 
who, on inquiry, proved to have been em- 
ployed for ten years as a coolie on a sugar 
plantation in Demarara. 

In spite of our being presumably at peace 
with these people, our camp was fired into 
every night. This was probably due to 
the Maliks being unable to keep the 
‘‘budmashes” and malcontents of the tribe 
quiet, and we were fortunate in that the 
bullet rarely found its billet. The chief 
difficulty was in providing shelter for the 
animals, and although traverses were usually 
built at each end of a line of horses or 
mules, it was impossible to protect them 
entirely from stray bullets. Altogether 
these snipers caused us a good deal of 
annoyance, for not only did they wake 
up the whole camp, but the friendly 
piquets belonging to the Khan of Nawagai, 
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who were usually posted round our camp 
with a view to keeping these gentlemen 
off, made such a noise among themselves, 
firing their rifles and shouting directions to 
each other, that although the original cause 
of all this disturbance may not have done 
much damage, he had certainly succeeded 
by that time in destroying our night’s rest. 

On the 15th, a reconnaissance in force 
was made to within two miles of Pashat, 
a large village, of which the principal 
feature was a strong fort. This village 
was evidently the metropolis of the neigh- 
bourhood, and was situated in the most 
fertile portion of the valley, surrounded on 
all sides by fields of young crops of 
barley and wheat, which were watered by 
a considerable river. The inhabitants were 
peaceably following their agricultural pur- 
suits, and with their women and children 
about, and their herds of cattle grazing 
at the foot of the hills, it was evident they 
did not mean to fight. This was shortly 
afterwards proved by the appearance of a 
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jirga, who brought with them the required 
arms. 

Some delay had been caused owing to 
disputes between the Upper and Lower 
Salarzais; the villages in the hills and 
the upper portion of the valley having 
objected to handing over their share of 
the imposed penalty ; but pressure having 
been brought to bear on them by the 
remainder of the clan, no recourse to arms 


on our part proved necessary. 


CHAPTER XV 


COMMISSARIAT AND TRANSPORT ARRANGEMENTS 
—-EXPEDITION INTO UTMAN KHEL COUN- 
TRY—RETURN TO THE MALAKAND 


Bet leaving the neighbourhood of 

Matashah, the Shamozai section of the 
Utman Khel tribe remained to be dealt 
with. This clan inhabits the valleys and 
hill-sides to the south of the Bajour stream 
below Khar, and had maintained an in- 
solent attitude towards the Government, 
refusing so far to make any terms of sub- 
mission. During the Chitral Expedition, 
they had been suspected of joining the 
Bajouris and other tribes of this part in 
attacks on our lines of communication, and 
there was no doubt as to their complicity 
in the recent attack on Chakdara. During 


the advance of the force to Nawagai, the 
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political officer had been in communication 
with their Maliks, but nothing had come 
of it; and as it was of the greatest import- 
ance that the column should reach the 
Mohmand country as quickly as possible, 
there was then no opportunity of enforcing 
our terms on the tribe. As the force 
marched up the valley, their villages and 
towers offered a most tempting target for 
our guns, and no one would have been 
sorry if an excuse to “go for” them had 
been given; but they kept perfectly neutral, 
and did not even attack our convoys, though 
they were credited with such sniping as 
occurred round the camp at Jhar on our 
return march. 

In order to be nearer the Shamozai 
villages, we moved to our old encampment 
at Jhar, from whence negotiations could be 
carried out with greater facility; but, before 
leaving the Salarzai valley, it was decided 
to punish a certain Malik who not only had 
kept up a position of continued hostility 
towards us, but had also encouraged the 
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malcontents to fire nightly into our camp, 
whereby, on the last night at Matasah, a 
sowar of the Guides Cavalry had been 
wounded. Some towers and fortified build- 
ings belonging to this Malik were, therefore, 
destroyed by the Sappers, and the reports 
of these buildings being blown up announced 
our final evacuation of the Salarzai Valley. 
Early next day the Shamozai “jirga” 
arrived, and was met outside the camp by 
the political officers. Their consultation 
resulted in the tribe agreeing to all our 
terms, and the guns and rifles demanded 
of them were brought in the same day. 
The total collapse of the Salarzai and 
Shamozai clans was rather unexpected, but 
it followed quite naturally on the submission 
of the Mamunds, who are looked up to by 
their neighbours as being the most formid- 
able of all the tribes along this portion of 
the frontier. It was from the ranks of these 
bold warriors that the notorious chieftain, 
‘“Umra Khan,” drew the pick of his fighting 


men. 
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On the news of the Shamozai submis- 
sion, orders were issued for the march of 
the force next day towards Panjkora. We 
were not to depart without a final salute 
from the ‘‘snipers,” who fired several shots 
into camp at night, but without doing any 
damage, being eventually driven off by 
the friendly Jhar piquets. 

We marched into Chakdara on the 24th 
October, leaving the First Brigade at Panj- 
kora to wait until the large quantities of 
commissariat stores which had been col- 
lected there should be removed to our 
depot at Khar. In spite of the hard work 
our transport animals had undergone, there 
were remarkably few that were unfit for 
duty. 

On all frontier expeditions, the Indian 
Commissariat Transport Department has 
many difficulties to contend with. To fully 
appreciate these, it must be remembered 
that seldom if ever can wheeled transport 
be employed, owing to the entire absence 
of roads, and that all the supplies con- 
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sumed by a force in the field have to be 
carried with it, or to it, on pack animals. 
Nothing but grain, fuel, and fodder can 
ever be procured on the spot, and these 
frequently are not obtainable in any quan- 
tities. The country operated in offers 
many difficulties; the steep and rocky hill 
tracks often requiring much improvement 
with pick and shovel before they are ren- 
dered feasible for the passage of mules 
and camels. 

In the official scheme for the Malakand 
Field Force, the transport allotted was what 
is known as the “Normal Scale.” This 
means a certain number of mules, called 
“obligatory” mules, for the carriage of 
what it is important should remain close to 
a regiment under all circumstances, such as 
water, pack-alls, entrenching tools, first re- 
serve ammunition, etc.; and camels for the 
rest of the regimental impedimenta. In 
addition, camel transport was provided for 
the carriage of five days’ rations for men 
and two days’ grain for animals; and it 


N 
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was apparently never contemplated when 
the scheme was drawn up that the troops 
would have to remain for more than five 
days at a time away from the advanced 
depot. 

For the line of communication a cart 
train of Government bullock - carts was 
arranged from Nowshera to Malakand four 
stages; and also a dak of 60 tongas was 
laid out for running back the sick and 
wounded from the Field Hospitals to the 
base. The total transport thus provided 
was :— 

Mules, 3547. 


Camels, 3864. 


Carts, 640. (These were used eventually as far as 
Chakdara. ) 


Tongas, 143. (These came as far as Panjkora.) 


As brigades had frequently to operate in 
a country unsuited to camel transport, it 
was found necessary to redistribute the 
transport allotted. One brigade would be 
equipped entirely with mule carriage, hand- 
ing over its camels to one of the other 
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brigades, which would thus be equipped 
almost entirely with camel transport. This 
arrangement continued almost throughout 
the expedition; the transport being ex- 
changed between brigades when required. 
In all frontier expeditions sufficient time 
is usually given to admit of all supplies and 
transport being collected at the station fixed 
upon as the base of operations; and all 
units start from there fully equipped, field- 
service clothing being generally issued to 
corps and units before they leave their 
stations for the front. In this instance, 
however, the urgent necessity of pushing 
troops up to relieve the garrisons of Mala- 
kand and Chakdara, which were hardly 
pressed by the enemy, did not admit of 
matters being dealt with in this manner, 
and the commissariat* department were 
thus hard put to it at first to find carriage 
and supplies for the troops as they arrived. 
Supplies for thirty days for the whole force 


* The Chief Commissariat Officer with the force was Major 
Wharry, D.S.O. Captain Thackwell was Divisional Transport 
Officer. 
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had been collected at Khar, in the Swat 
Valley, by the 15th August. 

When it was decided that two brigades 
from this force were to march va the 
Bajour Valley through Mohmund_ terri- 
tory, to co-operate with the Mohmund 
Field Force, and to debouch at Shabkadr, 
fresh commissariat - transport arrangements 
became necessary. Supply depots had to 
be formed at Chakdara and Panjkora, and 
troops were located at the different stages 
up to the latter place to protect convoys. 
No further transport was, however, allotted 
for the extended line of communication ; and 
the extra work had to be performed with 
what had been provided for operations in 
the Swat Valley. The line of communica- 
tion being thus considerably lengthened, 
supplies had to be stored at Panjkora, so 
that the two brigades might start from 
there fully equipped, one carrying ten days’ 
rations for men and two days’ grain for 
animals, and the second carrying fifteen 
days’ rations for men and the same as the 
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other brigade for animals. These supplies 
were intended to carry the brigades through 
to Shabkadr; and as the force advanced, 
it was cut off from its line of communica- 
tion, which were then withdrawn towards 
Malakand. 

Subsequent events, however, upset all 
these arrangements. One brigade was 
halted at Nawagai, three marches from Panj- 
kora, awaiting the arrival of the Mohmund 
Field Force; and the other had to under- 
take active operations against the Mamunds. 
This necessitated the re-opening of the 
Panjkora depot, from which place the com- 
missariat supplied both these brigades for 
two months. 

On the return of the troops to the Swat 
Valley, the mules were in excellent con- 
dition. The camel transport* had suffered 


somewhat, as on them had fallen the brunt 


* In the 1895 campaign the Chitral Relief Force consisted of 
about 16,000 men, for which transport was provided of a lifting 
power of 124,250 maunds (1 maund=§$o lbs.). In the present cam- 
paign, for a force of 12,000 men, a lifting power of 32,315 maunds 
only was allotted. 
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of the work of keeping the Panjkora depot 
replenished and conveying supplies to the 
front. Moreover, camels as a rule are never 
worked by their owners during the months 
of August and September, which are looked 
on as the “off season” for these animals, 
when they are turned out to graze. 

The total casualties during the period of 
operations were as follows :— 

Mules, 66, of which 35 were killed in action, 

Camels, 368, of which 6 were killed in action. 
Whilst the number of animals temporarily 
unfit for work at the close of the operations 


Was— 


Mules, 52, of which 29 were from bullet wounds. 
Camels, 98. 


Operations were now over: at least for 
some time to come. 

Owing to the progress of events in 
Tirah, our force was kept mobilised near 
the Malakand for over two months, inactive 


with the exception of a small force * which 


* Buffs, 21st Punjab Infantry, 35th Sikhs, No. 8 Bengal Mountain 
Battery, one squadron 10th Bengal Lancers, No. 5 Company Madras 
Sappers and Miners. 
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was despatched under Colonel Reid to deal 
with those sections of the Utman Khel 
tribe on the left bank of the Swat River 
who had not yet complied with our terms. 
These consisted of a fine of two thousand 
rupees, and the surrendering of all rifles, 
three hundred guns and three hundred 
swords. 

Colonel Reid’s force concentrated at 
Utman Khel Garhi on the 22nd November, 
crossed the Barh Pass on the 24th, and 
marched to Kot, where all the represen- 
tative jirgas tendered their submission and 
accepted our terms, with the exception of 
the people of Agrah, to which place a 
flying column, consisting of a thousand 
men and two guns, were despatched on 
the 28th. On arrival there, our terms were 
at once complied with, and so the force 
returned once more to the Malakand. 

Thus ended our four months’ wanderings 
in a land full of interest, both as regards 
people and country. The former, although 


barbarous and uncivilised, had shown a 
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courage and knowledge of warfare that it 
is to be hoped will at some not far 
distant period be turned to good account: 
and these hardy mountaineers, instead of 
being, as at present, a perpetual source of 
anxiety on our frontier, may prove one 
of the greatest safeguards of our Indian 


Empire. 


CHAPTER XVI 


INVASION OF BUNER—ATTACK ON THE TANGI 
AND PIRSAI PASSES—PIR BABA ZARIAT— 
CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN 


i spite of the peaceable aspect of this 

portion of the Indian frontier since 
the termination of the events afore recorded, 
the Fates had decreed that we should not 
yet disperse to our various homes. For the 
tribes of Buner and Chamla, inhabiting the 
mountainous country to the south-east of 
Swat, refused to comply with the punitive 
terms imposed on them by the Indian 
Government for their complicity in the 
recent attack on the Malakand. Both these 
tribes had also sent large contingents to 
Oppose our advance into the upper Swat 
Valley, and were reported to have lost 


heavily at Landakai. 
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The terms imposed on these two tribes 
were as follow :— 

On Buner. 

I, Submission of a representative jirga of 
all sections to be made. 

2. Restoration of all Government property. 

3. Surrender of 600 firearms, including all 
breech-loaders and Enfield rifles stolen 
from the Rustam border. 

4. Payment of cash fine of Rs. 11.500. 

The Chamla people were ordered to 
surrender 100 firearms, and pay a fine of 
Rs. 1500. 

The seven days which had been granted 
to the tribesmen within which to accede to 
these terms having elapsed, Government 
despatched a force under Major-General 
Sir Bindon Blood, K.C.B., to invade Buner. 

This force, which was officially termed 
the Buner Field Force, consisted of two 
brigades, with some divisional troops. 

First Brigade (commanded by Brigadier- 
General Meiklejohn, C.M.G., C.B.)— 


1st Battalion, Royal West Kent Regiment. 
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16th Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 
zoth (Punjab) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 
31st (Punjab) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 


Second Brigade (commanded by Brigadier- 
General Jeffreys, C.B.)— 


1st Battalion, East Kent Kegiment. 
The Corps of Guides Infantry. 
21st (Punjab) Regiment of Bengal Infantry. 


Divisional Troops. 

The roth Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 

No. 7 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. 

4 Squadrons of Cavalry, to be detailed from the 
Corps of Guides Cavalry and the roth Bengal Lancers. 

3rd Bombay Infantry. 

No. 4 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

No. 5 Company, Madras Sappers and Miners. 

2nd Battalion, Highland Light Infantry. 


The passes leading into Buner having 
been well reconnoitred, General Blood’s 
dispositions for attack were as follow :— 

The main attack was to be delivered 
at the Tangi Pass. All the approaches 
into the country lay over high and pre- 
cipitous passes, and the Tangi was selected 
as not only being tactically the easiest to 
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capture, but also, looking to the subsequent 
plan of campaign in this country, it occupied 
by far the best strategical position, lending 
itself, moreover, to a manceuvre. which 
proved most successful. 

It was intended that at the same time 
as the assault on the Tangi was delivered, 
a small column, consisting of two battalions 
infantry and five squadrons cavalry, should 
endeavour, by surprising the enemy, to effect 
an entrance into the country over the Pirsai 
Pass. Both these passes opened on their 
farther side into narrow valleys leading 
directly into each other. The defenders of 
either pass were thus liable to have their 
line of retreat cut off, and to be attacked in 
rear by whichever force penetrated into their 
country. 

To carry out this scheme, a column under 
the command of Colonel Adams, V.C., com- 
posed of the Guides Infantry, 31st Punjab 
Infantry, three squadrons oth Bengal 
Lancers and two squadrons Guides Cavalry, 
was sent to Rustam. 
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This place threatened three different 
passes leading into Buner—namely, the 
Ambéla, the Malandri, and the Pirsai; the 
latter being our objective. 

Thus, from Rustam, Colonel Adams’ force 
could attack any one of these passes, which 
were within a few miles of each other, but 
on the farther side, from the geographical 
formation of the hill ranges, these passes 
were practically two days’ march. The 
tribesmen, not knowing which one our force 
would attempt, were obliged to hold all 
three, and on the day of attack were unable 
to assemble in any force: more than two- 
thirds of their strength being isolated on 
the Malandri and Ambéla. 

The greater portion of the fighting men 
had assembled on the Tangi, at the foot 
of which Sir Bindon Blood encamped his 
two brigades on Thursday, the 6th January, 
prior to the attack which was to take place 
the following morning. 

From the village of Sanghao, near which 
the camp was situated, a fairly good road 
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ran the whole way into Mardan, greatly 
facilitating the transport thus far. 

The actual assault of the pass was given 
to General Meiklejohn, who took the position 
with only one casualty. 

The 20th Punjab Infantry were the first in 
the field, being directed to make a turning 
movement, ascending a spur about a mile to 
the left, and finally crowning a peak some 500 
feet higher than the pass itself. The Royal 
West Kent and 16th Bengal Infantry ad- 
vanced up the path which was ordinarily 
used by the natives of the country ; while the 
Highland Light Infantry, with the 21st 
Punjab Infantry on their right, climbed up 
the spurs leading on to the pass ; this frontal 
attack was covered by artillery fire, besides 
the well- directed volleys with which the 
Buffs and 3rd Bombay Infantry, who re- 
mained as escort to the guns, swept the face 
of the hill, making it impossible for the 
tribesmen to collect in sufficient numbers to 
rush down on our advancing infantry. The 


crest of the pass, some 600 yards long, was 
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fortunately well commanded by the Field 
Battery at a range of 2200 yards, while the 
two Mountain Batteries came into action at 
a distance between 1600 and 2000 yards 
from a spur of the hill facing the pass, and 
about 500 feet above its foot. The effect 
of these three batteries can well be imagined. 
Opening fire about 9 a.M., they sent a storm 
of shrapnel all along the ridge, making it 
almost impossible for the tribesmen to show 
themselves over the crest line. Gradually 
the numerous standards which lined the 
heights, floating so bravely in the morning 
air, went down, their bearers either shot 
or unable to stand longer the hailstorm of 
bullets. One or two individuals, inspired 
by the spirit of Ghazism, dashed out from 
amongst their comrades, to die in their 
vain but plucky attempt to get to close 
quarters with our men, who were so occu- 
pied indeed with climbing the almost pre- 
cipitous slopes and cliffs, that it was lucky 
for them that they were able to do so 
under such favourable circumstances. The 
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2oth had the stiffest climb, the peak which 
they finally had to ascend appearing abso- 
lutely impregnable, with a piquet of the 
enemy on the top. These, however, evi- 
dently never expected an attack from this 
quarter, and the effect of this regiment 
coming down on their flank, driving before 
them the small parties which attempted to 
oppose them, was very disconcerting. Led 
by Colonel Woon, the 20th had got up 
unperceived, and gained possession of a 
sungar, which was held by a small piquet 
of the tribesmen, before the latter were 
prepared to meet them. The peak carried, 
the defence of the pass soon collapsed; the 
tribesmen hurrying down the hill to escape 
the fire which harassed their retreat. The 
only casualty during the advance of our 
men up the hillside was one man of the 
Highland Light Infantry, who, mortally 
wounded, died the following day. 

The troops making the frontal attack 
would not have got up thus easily had it 
not been for the turning of the enemy's 
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right flank; for the latter part of the 
ascent, being commanded by a high rocky 
peak on the right of the pass, the tribes- 
men were able to roll down rocks and 
stones on our men, which would have 
certainly added considerably to their diff- 
culties had the former been able to retain 
this position. 

The summit being reached, the troops 
gave three cheers, which were echoed back 
by the snow-clad peaks and mountains of 
Buner, as a welcome to these the first 
British troops ever to enter the country. 
General Meiklejohn now pushed on with 
his brigade to Kingargali, a large village in 
the valley below, some two miles distant, 
where he spent the night; the deserted 
houses affording comfortable quarters for the 
troops, who found plenty to eat among the 
goats and chickens with which the village 
was stocked. 

Meanwhile Colonel Adams, having well 
reconnoitred the three passes from Rustam 
the previous day, had successfully attacked 
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and taken the Pirsai Pass. The tribesmen, 
having imagined that his attack would be 
made by either the Malandri or Ambéla, 
had sent a strong force to hold both these 
passes, in consequence of which our task 
at the Pirsai was far easier than we 
anticipated. The infantry bivouacked the 
evening before at the foot of the pass; 
the cavalry remaining at Rustam to mis- 
lead the enemy as to our real point of 
attack. Unlike the Tangi, this pass was 
covered by dense jungle up to its crest, 
and would have proved an extremely diff- 
cult task if held by a determined enemy. 
A couple of standards flaunted their de- 
fiance of us, but these were soon lowered, 
and the infantry arrived at the top about 
noon, the advance having commenced at 
8 a.m. As soon as they gained the crest, 
the cavalry began to advance up the very 
narrow and rocky mountain track which 
constituted the only road over the pass. 
The ascent was difficult, but the descent 


on the farther side proved far more so, as, 
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sheltered from the sun, the whole face of 
the hill was hard frozen, and the path 
soon became as slippery as ice. The pass 
itself was 3700 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the. heights on either side 
were covered with snow. It took some 
time to get the five squadrons over, every 
man having to lead his horse walking in 
single file. On our arrival at the foot, we 
found we had a narrow and stony defile 
over three miles in length before the open 
valley beyond was reached. This was the 
dry bed of a river, and was covered with 
huge boulders and rocks; consequently our 
progress was slow as we advanced along 
it, a portion of the infantry clearing the 
way. By the time we arrived at Koui, a 
small village at the mouth of the defile, it 
was beginning to get dark: we therefore 
retraced our steps, and bivouacked for the 
night at the foot of the pass with the infantry. 
No baggage had been able to come over, 
and having nothing but what we carried 
on our saddles, we passed a very cold and 
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uncomfortable night. But the enemy left us 
undisturbed. It is probable that they, hardy 
mountaineers as they are, and accustomed to 
their severe winters, were hardly prepared 
to spend the night out on the hillside during 
a hard frost for the pleasure of sniping or 
attacking us. Anyhow, not a shot was fired 
as we sat round a fire, too cold to attempt 
to sleep, waiting for the dawn which would 
enable us to move on. 

The welcome light finally appearing, we 
were soon in our saddles, and leaving the 
infantry to hold the pass, pushed on into 
the valley below. 

Not a sign of the enemy was to be seen. 
On arriving at a large village in the main 
valley, we obtained heliographic communi- 
cation with General Meiklejohn’s brigade, 
who were still encamped at Kingargali, and 
to this village, after first reconnoitring the 
country for some distance, we made our 
way, taking up our quarters for the night 
alongside this force. 

The Bunerwals had _ hitherto been 
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thoroughly satisfied with the inaccessibility 
of their country, surrounded as it is by high 
snow-clad mountains, and enjoying a reputa- 
tion as being impregnable; a reputation 
enhanced, if anything, by the Ambéla 
campaign. The people, moreover, regarded 
themselves as being protected from invasion 
by their patron saint the Pir Baba, who, 
up to now, had kept inviolate the sanctity 
of the country. The sudden appearance 
of our two forces, who had thus so rudely 
lifted the curtain and penetrated into the 
heart of the land, completely disconcerted 
them, causing the utter collapse of the whole 
tribe. 

The next few days were spent in recon- 
noitring the country, while the rough track 
over the Tangi was being made feasible by 
the Sappers and Miners for our transport 
and baggage to come over. This was soon 
accomplished, and in spite of the steep 
ascent, mules were passed over at the rate 
of 200 per hour. Camels were unable to 
cross at all, and the Pirsai Pass proved 
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so difficult that a large number of the 
baggage animals of the detached column 
were obliged to go round and cross the 
Tangi. The country which we had now 
entered, belonged to the Amazai section 
of the Bunerwals. This being the most 
powerful and influential of the clans, and 
occupying a leading position in_ tribal 
politics, they were largely responsible for 
the share the Bunerwals took in the late 
rising; but now, with a brigade in their 
country, they were most subservient, and 
at once complied with the terms imposed. 
Jirgas also came in from all the adjacent 
villages, and by the 13th January the re- 
maining sections had sent in their submis- 
sion. The Hindustani fanatics made an 
attempt to raise the country, advancing 
with a small gathering as far as Amnawar ; 
but the Second Brigade, under General 
Jeffreys, being despatched from Sanghao 
to the foot of the Ambéla Pass, effectually 
dispersed them. At the same time, Sir 
Bindon Blood, with the First Brigade and 
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some of the Divisional troops, marched 
through the country, halting at certain 
places in order to collect the money and 
arms required from the various sections, 
finally crossing over the Buner Pass into 
the Chamla Valley, where he was met by 
General Jeffreys, who brought his brigade 
over the Ambéla without opposition. The 
march through Buner was uneventful, al- 
though interesting in many ways. The 
scenery was grand, being more like Switzer- 
land than the Indian Frontier. 

The villages we passed differed in one 
respect from those of Swat and Bajour, 
being built among shady clumps of trees 
devoid of towers or defences of any sort: 
whereas those of their neighbours were in- 
variably strongly fortified and built with a 
view to the tactical possibilities or rather 
probabilities of attack. 

It would thus seem that, in spite of their 
reputation, these people were, in reality, less 
warlike than their neighbours ; and although 
their country was admirably adapted to the 
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guerilla warfare so ably carried on by the 
Mamunds, the Bunerwals, having made a 
stand at the passes to prevent the invasion 
of their country, had now accepted the in- 
evitable, and were not inclined to continue 
a long and protracted warfare. 

The mad fakir to whose inflammatory 
harangues the rising in Swat was directly 
due originally came from a small village 
in the Barandu Valley, through which we 
passed. Needless to say, he had fled, but 
his property and everything he possessed 
having been left behind, we were able, by 
confiscating them, to inflict some punish- 
ment for the immense amount of trouble 
he had brought on the credulous and easily- 
led tribesmen. 

Many interesting curios, such as anti- 
quated weapons and old books, were- dis- 
covered by our men, usually hidden away 
in caves and holes in the hills. The 
Bunerwals, prior to our entering their 
country, had removed their goods and 
chattels to these places for security; their 
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women and cattle being also hidden away 
among the hills, where the former must 
have suffered great hardships from the 
intense cold. 

By far the most picturesque spot which 
we saw in Buner was the Pir Baba ziarat.* 
Situated at the foot of a pine-clad range 
of hills, capped by a lofty snow-clad peak, 
and with a foreground of olive and Chenar 
trees throwing their shadows into the still 
depths of a pool beneath, the shrine of 
this much-revered saint had certainly been 
erected among pleasant surroundings. Here 
our Mohammedan sepoys offered up their 
petitions; no one, except those of this 
faith, being allowed to enter the sacred 
precincts. It was, indeed, a strange sight 
to see our men, clad in uniform, side by 
side with the tribesmen, all thoughts of 
war laid aside, as both victor and vanquished 
paid their devotions together. 

Thus our campaign ended; as, marching 


out through the Chamla Valley, where the 


* Burial-place. 
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Government terms were at once submitted 
to, we passed over the border into Indian 
territory on the 18th January, crossing the 
range of hills by the Ambéla Pass. 

Here, on either side of the crest tower, 
were the rocky heights known as the Crag 
Piquet and Eagle’s Rest, scenes of much 
hard fighting during Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain’s advance into Chamla to punish the 
Hindustani fanatics, and passing these places 
where the marks of the old defences still 
remained, our thoughts went back to that 
period when the 71st Highlanders, now 
known as the 1st Battalion Highland Light 
Infantry, fought so well, retaking the Crag 
after it had been captured by the enemy. 
Now, after a space of thirty-four years, their 
2nd Battalion were marching over the same 
ground, with pipes playing their tribute to 
the memory of the many gallant officers 
and men of the regiment who lost their 


lives on that occasion. 


CHAPTER XVII 


A RETROSPECT—THE BUNERWALS—MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS—‘! WESH ” 


eee other regiments now forming part 
of our force had also fought among 
these hills under General Chamberlain, 
the Guides and 20th Punjab Infantry, 
the former of these being the regiment 
selected at the end of that campaign to 
proceed to Malka, the headquarters of the 
Hindustani fanatics, who were the primary 
cause and objective of the expedition. 
Malka was too far down the Chamla 
Valley for us to see it, and there is 
probably little left of it now, having 
been burnt by the Guides on the above- 
mentioned occasion; aided in this work by 


the Bunerwals, who, after the defeat of the 
219 
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tribal gathering on the Ambéla Pass, not 
only tendered their submission, but offered 
to destroy the settlement and disperse the 
colony of their late allies. 

History repeats itself. For, during the 
present expedition, the Hindustani fanatics, 
who partook with the Bunerwals in the 
defence of their passes, were, on the sub- 
mission of the latter, again driven to take 
refuge in a more remote portion of the 
country; the tribesmen fearing lest the 
gathering which these fanatics were raising 
to oppose our advance would cause retri- 
bution to fall on their own heads. 

An old man who accompanied us up the 
pass had formerly, we discovered, served 
as a native officer in the 20th P.I., and 
having taken part in the Ambéla campaign, 
was able to point out all the old positions, 
giving at the same time many interesting 
details of the various fights. 

The pass itself is not a hard one; the 
gradients of the ascent being far easier 
than those of the passes leading immediately 
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into Buner. But the difficulties the troops 
had to contend with were doubtless some- 
what increased by the dense jungle which 
covers these hills, and out of which the 
rocky knoll, known as the Crag Piquet, 
rises. Climbing up to examine this spot, 
all the traces we could discover of that past 
campaign were some broken beer bottles, 
the only relic of a bygone British occupa- 
tion. 

Although the most peaceful of the frontier 
tribes, the Bunerwals are looked up to and re- 
spected by their neighbours for many soldierly 
qualities, and they are supposed to be the 
best swordsmen on the border. Although 
excessively under the influence of their 
Mullahs, they have given us little trouble, 
and among themselves, from what we saw 
of their villages, unfortified and built in the 
open, they evidently live more at peace than 
is usual among Pathans. 

Blood feuds exist; but this method of 
settling disputes is a particularly effective 
form of administering justice amongst a 
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wild and uncivilised people, to whom the 
complicated and lengthy procedure of our 
law courts would necessarily be ill-suited. 

These blood feuds, which can often be 
settled by payment of a sum of money, 
fixed on by one of their Mullahs or other 
intermediary, arise, as a rule, from a breach 
of the seventh commandment. In such a 
case the injured husband either kills his 
wife or mutilates her by cutting her nose 
off, and turning her out of the house. It 
is incumbent on him, in addition to this, to 
pursue relentlessly the man who caused the 
conjugal difficulty until he succeeds in killing 
him, otherwise, he lays himself open to a 
blood feud with his wife’s relations, in which 
he is pretty certain to be killed himself. 

On the other hand, if having killed the 
latter, he deems his revenge satisfied and 
refrains from chastising his wife, he is at 
once involved in a blood feud with the 
man’s relatives. 

A call to arms is a constant feature of 
life in these rugged highlands: in fact, the 
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tenure of a great portion of the arable 
land is based on a feudal system, under 
which the tenant is bound to turn out with 
his matchlock or rifle, and, with a skin of 
flour on his back, fight perhaps for days 
at a time in pursuance of the quarrels of 
his feudal superior. 

‘“Wesh” is still practised by most 
sections of the Bunerwals and Swatis: 
this peculiar custom being the redistribu- 
tion of land by lot every ten years. The 
arguments in favour of such an arrangement 
are difficult to find, and as in the carrying 
out it is almost always the cause of quarrels 
and bloodshed, it is apparently by no means 
popular with the people. 

The Bunerwals have a good reputation, 
and they are doubtless superior to their 
neighbours in some respects, being free 
from many of the baser qualities of the 
Pathan. Like the Swatis, they do not 
sell their wives, this being a common 
practice among the Utman Khel and 
Bajour people, who either sell or exchange 
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their women for rifles. On the other 
hand, they are the most ignorant and 
priest-ridden of the tribes, poor and unable, 
owing to their contempt for trade, to avail 
themselves of the rich income which goes 
entirely to the Hindus on our side of the 
border. These latter amass great wealth 
by sending their agents into the principal 
villages, and exporting the produce of the 
country, principally rice and ghi, the rice 
being of a peculiarly good quality and 
highly valued. 

One effect of the punitive expeditions 
of 1897-98 have been to largely increase 
our knowledge of the countries touching 
our North-West frontier. Buner is almost 
the last of the unknown lands, and has 
proved in many ways very different to the 
ideas which, derived from native sources, 
have proved most unreliable. It seems 
strange that a country co-terminous with 
British territory for some years past should 
be practically unknown, and the Govern- 
ment survey, which was carried out under 
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Captain Robertson, R.E., during our march 
through the country, should considerably 
alter the existing maps of these regions. 

Our operations altogether embraced a large 
portion of unsurveyed country, populated 
by tribes for whose actions, being situated 
on this side of the Durand boundary line, 
we are to some extent responsible. For 
however shadowy our influence up to that 
boundary may be, the fact of its being 
demarcated declared all tribes on this side 
as being within our sphere of influence. If 
these tribes were able to refrain from tres- 
passing on British territory, raiding villages 
under British rule, there would be no need 
for interference; but such a race will never 
be able to remain within their own limits: 
their latent fanaticism is either aroused by 
their religious leaders, or, like children, 
they are led away by the excitement of the 
moment, joining in some raid or otherwise 
committing themselves against the Govern- 
ment. 

This has led to the construction of posts 
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beyond our frontier in order to prevent in- 
cursions of the tribes into British territory, 
but it is difficult with such a people to 
maintain such a firm hold on them as to 
prevent disturbances and at the same time 
not interfere with their tribal affairs. 

Thus the frontier remains a source of 
perpetual joy to the soldier, but to the 
politician a problem yet to be solved. 

The orders for the demobilisation of our 
troops arrived on the 21st of January, Sir 
Bindon Blood’s farewell address being 
published in the Field Force Orders as 
follows :— 

“Orders have been received for the 
immediate break-up of the Buner Field 
Force. Major-General Sir Bindon Blood, 
K.C.B., has to take leave of the troops 
he has commanded with pride and _satis- 
faction for nearly six months in the field. 
The Malakand Field Force, which the 
Major-General joined on the 31st July 1897, 
and which ceased to exist as a Field Force 
on the 7th instant, was actively employed 
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for three and a half months in marching 
and fighting, some of the fighting being of a 
most severe and difficult character. During 
this time much was achieved, and the con- 
duct and bearing of all ranks was uniformly 
such as to prove their high character as 
soldiers, as well as earn the warmly-ex- 
pressed approval of the highest authorities. 
The Buner Field Force has only been in 
existence fifteen days, but during that time 
it has finally laid the ‘spectre of Ambéla.’ 
Sir Bindon Blood wishes a cordial farewell 
to all who have served under his command 
in the Malakand and Buner Field Forces.” 


END 


LIST OF OFFICERS KILLED AND WOUNDED 


Name. 


Lieut. L. Manley, Commissariat Department 
Major W. W. Taylor, 45th Sikhs 

Lieut.-Col. J. Lamb, 24th Punjab Infantry . 
Major L. Herbert, C.I.H., D.A.A.G. 

Captain F. Holland, 24th Punjab Infantry . 
Lieut. F. W. Watling, Q.O. Sappers & Miners 
Lieut. E. W. Costello, 24th Punjab Infantry 
Lieut. H. L. S. Maclean, Guides Cavalry 


Lieut. H. B. Ford, 31st Punjab Infantry 


Place. 


Malakand 


Date. 


27/7/97 
28/7/97 





Killed 
Died of wounds 
Wounded 


3) 


9) 


Twice wounded 


Aft er wards 
killed at Lan- 
dakai 17/8/97 


Wounded 
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Lieut. G. D. Swinley, 31st Punjab Infantry 
Lieut. G. M. Baldwin, Guides Cavalry 
Lieut. C. V. Keyes, Guides Cavalry . 
Lieut. F. A. Wynter, Royal Artillery . 
Lieut. H. B. Rattray, 45th Sikhs 


Lieut. R. T. Greaves, Lancashire Fusiliers . 


Captain H. I. E. Palmer, 5th Punjab Cavalry 
Captain W. E. Tomkins, 38th Dogras 

Lieut. A. W. Bailey, 38th Dogras 

Lieut. C. D. M. Harrington, 38th Dogras . 
Lieut. V. Hughes, 35th Sikhs 

Lieut. A. T. Crawford, Royal Artillery 


Place. 


Malakand 


Chakdara 
Landakai 


” 


Markhanai 


Shahi Tangi 


3) 


Date. 


28/7/97 
1/8/97 
30/7/97 
2/8/97 
17/8/97 
14/9/97 


16/9/97 


99 


Wounded 


Killed 
Wounded 
Killed 

” 


Died of wounds 
Killed 


3 


ofz 
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Lieut. O. G. Gunning, 35th Sikhs 

Captain W. J. Ryder, 35th Sikhs 

Lieut. G. R. Cassels, 35th Sikhs 

Lieut. T. C. Watson, R.E. 

Lieut. F. A. Wynter, Royal Artillery . 

2nd Lieut. G. N. S. Keene, unattached List 
Lieut. R. E. Power, Buffs . 

Major R. S. H. Moody, Buffs . 
Lieut.-Col. J. L. O’Bryen, 31st Punjab Infantry . 
2nd Lieut. W. C. Browne Clayton, R. W. Kent 
Lieut. H. Isacke, R. W. Kent 

Major Western, R. W. Kent 

Captain R. C. Style, R. W. Kent 

Captain N. H. S. Low, R. W. Kent 

2nd Lieut. F. A. Jackson, R. W. Kent 


Shahi Tangi 


PB) 
Bilot 
Lagai 
Tangi 
Agrah and Gat 


16/9/97 


21/9/97 
23/9/97 
30/9/97 


Wounded 


Killed 


) 


Wounded 
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Name Place Date 
Be och oh a a 
Lieut. E. B. Peacock, 31st Punjab Infantry . | Agrah and Gat | 30/9/97 | Wounded 
Brigadier-General I. Wodehouse, C.B. . | Nawagai 20/9/97 9 
Veterinary-Captain Mann, A.V.D. $4 ” ” 
Captain L. I. B. Hulke, Buffs . . .  .| Lagai 21/9/97 is 
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